Freedoms  defended,  racism  rejected 


Disruption 

unacceptable 

by  Jane  Stirling 

allegations  of  racism  against  Professor 
Jeanne  Cannizzo  of  Scarborough  College 
are  unfounded  and  do  "unacceptable 
injustice"  to  her  professionalism  and 
character,  President  Robert  Prichard  told 
members  of  Governing  Council  Oct.  18. 

Earlier  in  the  month,  Cannizzo  faced 
verbal  abuse  and  accusations  of  racism 
in  her  classroom.  On  her  physician's 
advice,  she  took  sick  leave.  The  class,  on 
African  cultures  and  societies,  has  been 
cancelled. 

Prichard  said  Cannizzo  is  qualified  to 
teach  at  the  University  and  was  prop- 
erly appointed  to  do  so.  “We  would 
welcome  her  return  to  her  teaching 
duties,"  he  said. 

Cannizzo  was  teaching  a fall-term 
anthropology  course  in  the  Division  of 
Social  Sciences  at  Scarborough;  she  holds 
a one-year  appointment  from  July  1.  She 
was  the  curator  of  Into  the  Heart  of  Af- 
rica, the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  exhibit 
that  excited  accusations  of  racism  ear- 
lier this  year  for  its  depiction  of  Africans, 
Canadian  missionaries  and  soldiers  in  the 
colonial  period. 

Verbal  abuse  and  the  disruption  of 
classes  is  "completely  unacceptable"  and 
will  not  be  tolerated,  Prichard  said.  “As 
a university,  we  are  committed  to  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  inquiry 
by  both  faculty  and  students.  Abusive 
behaviour  in  a classroom  is  a fundamen- 
tal violation  of  both  principles." 

In  a statement  to  Council,  Professor 
Michael  Marrus,  chair  of  the  Academic  | 
Board,  called  the  verbal  attack  on  Can-  ^ 
nizzo  “a  cruel  and  unconscionable  as-  ^ 
sault  upon  her  reputation."  Every  mem-  £ 
ber  of  the  University  community  has  a u 
right  to  expect  an  atmosphere  of  toler- 
ance and  civility  in  the  classroom.  "When 
the  freedom  of  any  one  of  us  to  teach  or 
to  learn  is  violated,  the  freedom  of  all  of 
us  is  violated." 

In  a memo  to  Council,  the  U of  T 
Faculty  Association  (UTFA)  said  it  upholds 
the  right  of  dissidents  to  demonstrate  at 
the  University  but  "does  not  in  any  way 
support  disruptions  in  the  classroom. 
Academic  freedom  for  all  teachers  at  the 
University  can  only  be  upheld  when 
teachers  are  allowed  to  teach  without 
being  harassed  or  disrupted." 

Prichard  and  Principal  Paul  Thompson 
of  Scarborough  College  have  written  to 
Cannizzo  to  express  their  "deep  regret 
for  the  intolerable  experience"  she  has 
undergone.  The  college  is  investigating 
the  matter  and  will  consider  bringing 
disciplinary  charges  against  those  respon- 
sible for  the  disruption. 

In  a letter  to  colleagues,  Thompson 
said  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  alle- 
gations of  racism  against  Cannizzo.  In  a 
meeting  with  students  in  the  class,  he 
said  U of  T supports  Cannizzo  and  her 
right  to  continue  to  teach  the  course. 

"Many  of  the  students  in  the  class 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  Uni- 
versity's decision  to  hire  her  to  teach  the 
course,"  Thompson  says  in  his  letter. 
"Some  confined  their  criticism  to  the 
manner  in  which,  in  their  view,  the  in- 
structor was  unwilling  to  deal  in  class 
with  questions  of  methodology  and 
perspective.  Others,  quite  openly,  admit- 
ted that  it  was  the  fact  that  she  had  cu- 
rated ...  Into  the  Heart  of  Africa." 


U of  T installs  13th  president 


by  Jane  Stirling 

despite  the  rain  outside,  the  scene  in- 
side Convocation  Hall  on  Oct.  12  dis- 
pelled any  portents  of  stormy  weather 
ahead.  Politicians,  University  represen- 
tatives and  those  from  other  schools, 
colourfully  gowned  in  academic  robes, 
paid  tribute  to  Robert  Prichard  as  he 
was  installed  as  the  University's  13th 
president. 

About  1,400  people  watched  as 
Robert  McGavin,  chair  of  Governing 
Council,  administered  the  declaration 


of  office  to  Prichard,  who  promised  "to 
defend  the  rights  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  University  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof." 

The  ceremony  featured  an  invoca- 
tion by  Dianne  Longboat,  coordina- 
tor of  the  Aboriginal  Health  Professions 
Program,  greetings  from  various  uni- 
versity and  political  constituencies  and 
Prichard's  installation  address. 

Five  senior  administrators  — Deans 
John  Dirks  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
See  UNIVERSITY : Page  2 


Panel  ponders  problems 


the  university  should  establish  an  al- 
ternative academy  — "a  second  shop 
in  the  backyard"  — driven  only  by  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  not  by  the 
demands  of  government  or  industry, 
says  University  Professor  Emeritus 
Ursula  Franklin  of  the  Department  of 
Metallurgy  & Materials  Science. 

Franklin  offered  her  advice  Oct.  1 1 
during  a discussion  on  the  future  of 
the  University.  The  lectures  and  panel 
discussion  were  organized  by  the  U of  T 
Faculty  Association  and  the  provost's 
office  in  honour  of  the  installation  of 


President  Robert  Prichard. 

One  of  the  keynote  speakers,  Fran- 
klin said  federal  matching-grants  pro- 
grams that  tie  government  money  to 
industrial  support  work  against  basic 
research. 

"Universities  are  in  danger  of  pro- 
ducing information  that  seryes  only 
one  sector  of  society  and  is  uninter- 
pretable to  others,"  she  said.  "I  fear  bar- 
riers to  the  imagination  and  the  self 
censuring  of  students  who  think  their 
projects  cannot  find  funding." 

See  PANEL  : Page  2 


Chancellor  John  Aird  (centre)  listens  while  Robert  McGavin  (right),  chair  of 
Governing  Council,  administers  the  declaration  of  office  to  Professor  Robert 
Prichard,  the  13th  president  of  the  University,  at  the  installation  ceremony 
Oct.  12  in  Convocation  Hall.  For  other  images  of  the  installation,  see  page  9; 
for  the  president’s  installation  address,  see  pages  10-11. 


Advisers 

appointed 

by  Karina  Dahlin 

president  Robert  Prichard  has  appointed 
two  special  advisers  to  help  him  decide 
how  to  deal  with  issues  of  race  and  ra- 
cism at  the  University.  He  announced 
the  appointments  at  the  Oct.  18  meet- 
ing of  Governing  Council. 

Professors  Miriam  Rossi  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Paediatrics  and  Continuing 
Medical  Education  and  Jack  Wayne  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  will  meet 
Prichard  Oct.  26  to  formulate  a plan  of 
action  and  consult  faculty,  students  and 
staff. 

Rossi,  assistant  dean  of  student  affairs 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  joined  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  1977  as  a 
paediatrician.  She  worked  as  a public 
health  nutritionist  in  Harlem  in  the 
1960s,, obtained  her  MD  and  worked  at 
Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center  in  New  York. 
Wayne  has  been  director  of  the  Transi- 
tional Year  Program  for  five  years.  He 
taught  at  the  University  of  Dar  es  Salaam 
in  Tanzania  from  1969  to  1971  and  was 
a research  fellow  in  African  studies  at 
Cambridge  in  1978. 

In  an  Oct.  19  interview,  Wayne  said 
the  work  of  the  advisers  is  likely  to  lead 
to  several  initiatives  — including  the 
hiring  of  a race  relations  officer  and 
changes  in  the  University's  hiring  pol- 
icy. (Rossi  was  out  of  town  and  unavail- 
able for  an  interview  on  Friday.) 

In  his  first  statement  to  Council  as 
president,  Prichard  said  that  on  issues  of 
race,  the  University  has  catching  up  to 
do.  "There  is  much  we  can  and  must  do 
to  improve  the  racial  climate  and  expe- 
rience of  the  University,"  he  said. 

"The  community  around  us  has 
changed  faster  than  we  have.  Like  many 
institutions  ...  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
what  steps  we  can  take  to  respond  more 
fully  to  the  changing  cultural,  racial  and 
linguistic  diversity  of  Toronto  ...." 

The  president's  remarks  followed  state- 
ments to  Council  by  two  members  of 
the  United  Coalition  Against  Racism 
(UCAR),  a group  founded  last  year. 

Vinita  Srivastava,  a New  College  stu- 
dent, said  UCAR  is  opposed  to  a "racist 
and  eurocentric"  curriculum.  Raghu 
Krishnan,  a University  College  student, 
said  students  of  colour  know  they  will 
not  graduate  into  an  equal  society  or  be 
given  the  same  opportunities  in  the  job 
market  as  other  students. 

About  30  members  of  UCAR  partici- 
pated in  a six-hour  occupation  of 
Prichard's  office  Oct.  15.  They  demanded 
that  classes  be  cancelled  Jan.  21  on  Martin 
Luther  King  Day  for  a teach-in  on  racism; 
a racial  harassment  advocacy  centre  be 
established  and  funded  by  U of  T;  UCAR 
be  given  office  space;  the  foreign  student 
fee  differential  be  eliminated;  and  all 
tuition  fees  be  eliminated. 

Several  Council  members  said  they 
disapprove  of  the  group's  tactics.  Profes- 
sor Daniel  Osmond  of  the  Department 
of  Physiology  said  he  would  be  disturbed 
if  attacks  on  eurocentrism  in  the  curricu- 
lum were  successful  "and  we  would  yield 
the  glorious  European  heritage  of  this 
country  to  something  else."  Others  pre- 
ferred a conciliatory  approach.  Gary 
Singh,  a government  appointee,  said  he 
shares  UCAR's  wish  to  "open  up  U of  T" 
but  not  to  "shut  it  down"  if  the  group's 
demands  are  not  met. 


University  installs  president 

Continued  from  Page  1 


and  Gary  Heinke  of  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Science  & Engineering,  Principals 
Lynd  Forguson  of  University  College  and 
E)esmond  Morton  of  Erindale  College  and 
Provost  Robert  Painter  of  Trinity  College 
— assisted  Prichard  in  donning  the  offi- 
cial blue-and-silver  robe  of  office. 

In  his  speech,  the  president  dealt  with 
the  University's  mission,  its  academic 
challenges  and  financial  problems. 

Post-secondary  institutions  have  been 
"progressively  ravaged”  for  almost  20 
years  due  to  underfunding,  he  said.  "The 
current  plight  of  our  universities  is  des- 
perate. We  have  now  reached  the  point 
across  Canada  where  quality  is  more  than 
suffering  — it  is  being  lost." 

Premier  Bob  Rae,  who  lightheartedly 
told  the  audience  it  may  have  already 
heard  the  government's  chorus  "We  ain't 
got  a barrel  of  money,"  said  he  will  be 
working  with  Prichard  and  other  univer- 
sity leaders  to  address  the  financial  prob- 
lems facing  higher  education.  "There  may 
be  difficult  moments  but  there  will  also 
be  good  ones." 

He  told  the  University  community  to 
treat  the  new  president  "with  great  kind- 
ness and  great  generosity  of  spirit.  Give 
him  the  opportunity  to  lead  and  pull  this 
diverse  community  together,  to  give  it 
the  strength  it  always  needs." 

Barbara  McDougall,  the  federal  min- 
ister of  employment  and  immigration, 
brought  greetings  from  Prime  Minister 
Brian  Mulroney,  who  said  the  he  believes 
that  under  Prichard's  stewardship  the 
University  "will  further  enhance  its  repu- 
tation ...  as  one  of  our  nation's  foremost 
educational  institutions." 

Chancellor  John  Aird  called  Prichard 
an  administrator  "with  a sharp  intellect 
and  a person  of  integrity  who  cares  pas- 
sionately about  the  well-being  of  the 
University." 

Several  speakers  commented  favoura- 
bly on  the  president's  relatively  young 

Panel  ponders 

Continued  from  Page  1 

The  other  keynote  speaker,  President 
Eva  Kushner  of  Victoria  University  said 
that  despite  pledges  by  the  new  Ontario 
government  to  pay  attention  to  the 
problems  of  universities,  "the  situation 
in  the  90s  cannot  but  remain  problem- 
atic." 

Kushner  said  the  University  should 
give  priority  to  some  program  areas  but 
must  maintain  excellence  in  both  teach- 
ing and  research.  It  must  also  ensure  that 
all  social  groups  are  represented  in  the 
student  and  faculty  populations. 
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age  of  41.  President  Emeritus  Claude 
Bissell  said  Prichard  has  vigour,  imagi- 
nation and  youth.  "Youth  is  a great  asset 
to  one  who  must  take  the  long  journey 
through  the  divisions  of  this  University." 

University  Professor  John  Polanyi  said 
the  value  of  scholarship  and  commitment 
to  excellence  "will  burn  more  brightly 
breathed  upon  by  our  youthful  president 
who  is  strong  in  wind  and  is  served,  one 
hopes,  by  a faculty  short  in  speech." 

Principal  David  Johnston  of  McGill 
University  said  the  U of  T community 
should  take  "the  wide  view"  of  its  mis- 
sion "so  the  small  interests  dissolve. 
Reinforce  and  strengthen  the  magical 
abilities  of  this  splendid  young  leader." 

Provost  Joan  Foley,  extending  greet- 
ings from  senior  administrators,  said  they 
will  strive  to  bring  the  University  closer 
to  the  ideal  envisaged  by  the  president 
and  society.  "We  can  and  will  struggle 
with  you  to  articulate  that  vision  of  the 
University  and  to  move  together  towards 
its  realization.” 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  administrative 
staff,  Lois  Reimer,  status  of  women  offi- 
cer, said  U of  T should  continue  to  "sus- 
tain excellence  and  celebrate  our  diver- 
sity of  community." 

Tim  Costigan,  president  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council,  said  the 
president  must  balance  accessibility  with 
excellence. 
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Hurdle  cleared, 
vote  count  closer 

although  the  Ontario  Labour  Rela- 
tions Board  has  not  yet  set  a date  to 
tally  the  ballots  from  the  1988  certi- 
fication vote,  the  way  now  appears 
clear  for  the  count.  Likely  to  occur 
within  a month,  the  count  will  de- 
termine whether  the  University's 
administrative  staff  wish  to  join  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employ- 
ees (CUPE).  The  final  hurdle  in  the 
18- month  process  was  cleared  Oct. 
12  when  staff  members  opposed  to 
oining  CUPE  decided  against  filing 
a formal  complaint  to  the  board. 
Elizabeth  Isbister  of  the  Committee 
for  Alternatives  said  the  group  gave 
up  its  battle  for  financial  reasons.  A 
legal  challenge  would  have  cost  about 
$20,000,  she  said.  The  committee 
represents  some  250  staff  members 
who  signed  petitions  against  the 
certification  vote  before  it  took  place. 


Support  essential, 
SSHRC  head  says 

paule  leduc,  president  of  the  Social 
Sciences  & Humanities  Research 
Council  (SSHRC),  says  the  council 
needs  a ground  swell  of  public  sup- 
port to  help  it  persuade  the  federal 
government  to  increase  research 
funding  for  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities.  Leduc  made  the  remark 
during  an  Oct.  17  visit  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  SSHRC  council  members. 
The  purpose  of  the  day-long  visit  was 
to  get  closer  to  the  research  commu- 
nity and  to  listen  to  what  the  Uni- 
versity and  researchers  have  to  say 
about  the  council  and  its  grants.  One 
of  council's  goals  is  to  help  research- 
ers disseminate  and  publicize  their 
results,  Leduc  added.  In  his  welcom- 
ing remarks  to  council  members, 
President  Robert  Prichard  said  the 
federal  government  has  neglected  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities  — 
"the  heart  of  what  U of  T represents" 
— in  favour  of  other  disciplines.  The 
lack  of  financial  support  is  "bad  for 
the  University  and  bad  for  Canada 
as  a whole,"  he  said.  In  1989-90, 
SSHRC  distributed  grants  of  approxi- 
mately $75  million  — 12  percent  of 
the  government's  total  allocation  to 
the  three  federal  granting  agencies. 


Fee  increase 
part  of  plan 

the  plan  to  recover  one-third  of  the 
shortfall  projected  in  the  University's 
long-term  budget  is  based  on  in- 
creased tuition  fees,  President  Robert 
Prichard  told  Governing  Council  Oct. 
18.  Prichard  said  he  is  trying  impress 
upon  the  new  government  how 
serious  the  University's  financial 
position  is.  He  noted  that  prior  to 
its  recent  election  victory,  the  NDP 
said  tuition  fees  are  a barrier  to  edu- 
cation, but  it  is  too  soon  to  judge  its 
policy  on  fees  or  revise  the  Univer- 
sity's 1989-95  budget  guidelines.  In 
a speech  to  the  Institute  for  Corpo- 
rate Directors  Sept.  25,  Prichard  said 
tuition  fees  provide  approximately 
15  percent  of  the  University's  annual 
operating  revenues.  "That  reflects  a 
reduction  from  historic  levels  and  is 
much  lower  as  a percentage  than  in 
many  comparable  jurisdictions.  A 
more  common  goal  is  25  percent  of 
operating  revenues."  Prichard  also 
told  Council  that  Richard  Allen,  the 
new  minister  of  colleges,  universi- 
ties and  skills  development,  was  the 
best  choice  for  the  portfolio.  "We 
could  not  have  asked  for  a better 
person  to  have  a dialogue  with."  By 
the  time  it  is  halfway  through  its 
mandate,  the  government  should  be 
at  the  midpoint  in  terms  of  funding 
per  student  compared  with  other 
provinces,  Prichard  said.  Currently, 
Ontario  ranks  ninth  in  spending  per 
student. 
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Awesome 


Duncan  Armstrong  (right)  and  a friend  feed  an  apple  slice  to 
a beaver  at  the  Earth  Sciences  Centre  on  U of  T Day.  Some 
30,000  people  visited  the  Erindale,  Scarborough  and  St. 


George  campuses  Oct.  13  for  the  University’s  fifth  annual 
open  house.  A reception  for  graduates  of  1970, 1975, 1980 
and  1985  took  place  in  the  tent  on  the  front  campus. 


Recruit  aggressively:  task  force 


by  Gay  Abbate 

the  faculty  of  Applied  Science  & Engi- 
neering should  undertake  a vigorous 
program  to  recruit  more  female  faculty 
members  and  students,  a recently  released 
task  force  report  recommends. 

The  program  is  outlined  in  the  report 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Professional  Image 
& Women  in  Engineering.  Dean  Gary 
Heinke  of  engineering  presented  the 
document  to  the  faculty  council  Oct.  11. 

The  aggressive  strategy  the  task  force 
developed  to  attract  more  women  will 
work,  Heinke  said  in  a recent  interview. 

Heinke  set  up  the  task  force  in  May 
to  examine  any  activity  that  might  re- 
strict the  full  participation  of  women  in 
engineering  or  hurt  the  professional 
image  of  engineers.  The  group  of  faculty 
members,  staff,  students  and  alumni  that 
formed  the  task  force  will  remain  in  place 
for  another  year  to  address  areas  that 
require  further  work  and  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  its  recommendations. 

Implementation  of  the  task  force 
recommendations  could  raise  the  num- 
ber of  female  students  in  engineering  to 


25  percent  within  five  to  10  years,  Heinke 
said.  They  currently  constitute  16.1 
percent  of  the  total,  slightly  above  the 
national  average  of  12  percent.  In 
contrast,  women  account  for  about  50 
percent  of  the  enrolment  in  medicine 
and  law. 


WOMEN  IN  ENGINEERING 


Heinke  said  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  a 
target  for  additional  women  on  staff.  "We 
don't  need  a target  or  a recommenda- 
tion from  the  task  force  because  we’re 
already  moving  on  hiring  more  women. 
Proof  is  the  recent  hiring  of  four  female 
faculty,"  he  said.  The  problem  is  not  the 
reluctance  of  engineering  to  hire  more 
women  but  the  shortage  of  candidates, 
he  said. 

In  addition  to  actively  seeking  more 
women  to  fill  teaching  positions,  the  task 
force  recommended  that  engineering 
appoint  female  engineers  from  industry 
as  adjunct  professors  or  hire  them  on 
contract  for  up  to  three  years.  Depart- 


ments and  other  regional  universities 
should  share  female  staff. 

To  enlarge  the  pool  of  faculty  candi- 
dates in  the  future,  engineering  should 
encourage  women  to  obtain  advanced 
degrees.  The  school  could  establish  a 
graduate  scholarship  program  for  women, 
inform  them  of  available  University 
programs  — the  maternity  leave  policy, 
for  example  — and  review  the  graduate 
program  to  determine  if  it  conflicts  with 
family  responsibilities. 

The  perceived  "chilly"  climate  in 
engineering  education  and  practice  has 
tended  to  alienate  women  and  discour- 
age them  from  pursuing  the  profession, 
the  task  force  says.  It  recommends  that 
the  dean  hire  an  outside  agency  to  as- 
sess the  attitudes,  practices,  challenges 
and  opportunities  facing  women  and 
develop  measures  to  ensure  there  are  no 
barriers. 

The  report  says  competition  from 
industry  has  hurt  enrolment.  By  offer- 
ing attractive  employment  packages 
industry  is  depleting  the  pool  of  poten- 
tial female  graduate  students. 


Scholarships  boost  SGS  enrolment 
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by  Karina  Dahlin 

new  graduate  student  enrolment  is 
higher  than  expected,  says  Dean  Jon 
Cohen  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Stud- 
ies (SGS). 

Cohen  attributes  the  increase  in  part 
to  the  school's  new  Simcoe  Special  Fel- 
lowship Program,  a $9,600-a-year  grant 
awarded  to  72  students.  SGS  has  also 
instituted  a $2,000  "top-up"  program  for 
students  with  external  awards.  This  has 
attracted  approximately  110  students,  40 
more  than  anticipated. 

In  full-time  equivalent  units,  the 
number  of  new  students  is  1,543,  or  59 
more  than  planned  in  last  year's  enrol- 
ment (or  corridor)  negotiations  with  the 
government.  The  overall  enrolment  fig- 
ures for  1990-91  are  still  being  calculated. 
Last  year  the  number  was  9,072,  up  from 
8,953  in  1988-89. 

The  SGS  annual  report  for  1989-90, 
published  this  month,  says  the  high  cost 
of  living  in  Toronto  made  it  difficult  for 
the  school  to  compete  financially  with 
others  in  North  America.  "Our  challenge 
over  the  next  few  years  is  to  continue  to 


sustain  quality  and  promote  innovation 
in  spite  of  budgetary  restraints,"  the  report 
says. 

Other  than  trying  to  attract  the  best 
students  and  provide  them  with  good 
service,  SGS  will  try  to  reach  its  goal  by 
maintaining  a high-quality  faculty.  The 
absence  of  funds  to  replace  retiring  fac- 
ulty members  is  a great  concern,  Cohen 
said  in  an  interview. 

The  renewed  emphasis  on  undergradu- 
ate education  at  U of  T does  not  trouble 
Cohen  because  graduate  work  is  com- 
plemented by  teaching  activities.  He  said 
other  great  universities  such  as  Harvard, 
Princeton  and  Yale  also  excel  in  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  work. 

When  Cohen  became  dean  of  SGS  last 
year  he  began  to  revise  the  procedures 
by  which  teaching  staff  are  appointed 
to  the  graduate  faculty. 

Two  problems  were  obvious:  the  status 
of  retired  faculty  and  the  access  of  young, 
research-oriented  professors  to  graduate 
students.  To  solve  the  problem  a new 
category  — member  emeritus  — was 
created  that  allows  retired  professors  to 
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continue  their  work. 

The  school  also  encouraged  depart- 
ment heads  to  nominate  associate  pro- 
fessors, who  have  passed  their  three-year 
review,  to  the  graduate  school  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  school  is  trying  to  make  post- 
doctoral fellows  feel  more  at  home  at 
the  University.  Cohen  said  many  univer- 
sities struggle  with  the  status  of  this  group. 
"They  are  not  students  and  not  faculty. 
Fiscally  they  are  not  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity but  they  are  an  important  part  of 
the  academic  and  intellectual  life  on 
campus.  Also,  they  are  future  faculty 
members." 

SGS  is  part  of  a 40-university  task  force 
of  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  study- 
ing the  role  of  doctoral  dissertations. 
U of  T's  contribution,  including  a sur- 
vey of  the  views  of  graduate  students, 
may  be  available  in  the  spring. 

A gender  issues  committee  chaired  by 
Professor  Kathryn  Morgan  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  is  scheduled  to  re- 
lease a report  in  December.  Members  have 
not  yet  voted  on  the  recommendations. 
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;/  Notebook 


The  installation  of  Professor  Rob 
Prichard  as  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity on  Oct.  12  was  not  as  solemn  an 
occasion  as  you  might  imagine.  Wits 
were  sharper  than  ever  as  academics, 
administrators  and  politicians  took  the 
stage.  In  trying  to  provide  an  accurate 
description  of  Prichard's  role,  status  of 
women  officer  Lois  Reimer  said  her 
thesaurus  gave  a unique  example  of 
an  administrator  — circus  manager.  "It 
is  a curious  inclusion  but  it  might  have 
occasional  relevancy,"  she  said.  Provost 
Joan  Foley  made  reference  to  The 
Globe  and  Mail’s  recent  cover  story  on 
Prichard  in  Toronto  magazine:  "The 
Messiah."  To  any  doubters,  she  said 
there  are  already  indications  of  his  Mes- 
sianic qualities.  He  has  his  disciples 
(vice-presidents)  in  place  and  although 
they  are  only  six  in  number,  she  noted 
that  "this  appears  to  be  all  the  market 
is  currently  willing  to  bear."  The  poli- 
ticians on  the  podium  had  their  chance 
to  poke  fun  at  Prichard  as  well  as  at 
themselves  and  each  other.  Alan 
Tonks,  chair  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Council  and  a U of  T graduate,  said  he 
is  only  a phone  call  away  if  the  Uni- 
versity needs  money.  "The  number  is 
392-8001  and  the  call  forward  when 
I'm  not  there  goes  directly  to  the 
premier's  office."  Premier  Bob  Rae,  a 
U of  T law  graduate  and  friend  of  the 
president's,  got  off  his  share  of  one- 
liners.  "In  the  presence  of  former  teach- 
ers," he  said,  "it's  daunting  to  give  a 
speech  in  front  of  so  many  people  who 
know  how  little  I know  ...  and  your 
number  is  growing  all  the  time."  He 
paid  tribute  to  President  Emeritus 
Claude  Bissell  who  guided  the  Uni- 
versity through  the  1960s,  a time  of 
student  activism.  A former  student 
activist,  Rae  said  he  was  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  honouring  Bissell 
"whose  life  I made  far  more  difficult 
than  I had  any  right  to  do."  He  also 
told  the  audience  he  felt  somewhat 
underdressed  in  the  company  of  so 
many  individuals  wearing  colourful 
academic  gowns  from  universities  all 
over  the  North  America.  "If  we  [the 
government]  weren't  so  broke,"  he 
joked,  "I  would  have  got  a green  robe 
or  something."  To  which  Barbara 
McDougall,  federal  minister  of  em- 
ployment and  immigration,  said:  "You 
think  you're  broke!" 

What  to  do  with  bookshelf  after  book- 
shelf of  journals  and  manuals  that  have 


been  gathering  dust?  Professor  Emeritus 
Gleb  Zekulin  of  the  Department  of 
Slavic  Languages  & Literature  has  the 
answer.  He  is  coordinating  Books  for 
Democracy  on  the  St.  George  campus 
— an  appeal  for  books,  scholarly  jour- 
nals and  other  publications  to  be  sent 
to  university  and  other  designated 
libraries  in  Czechoslovakia.  (Erindale 
and  Scarborough  Colleges  have 
organized  their  own  collections). 
During  the  Nazi  occupation  and  for  42 
years  of  Communist  rule,  Czech  and 
Slovak  libraries  were  stripped  of  books 
and  other  publications  considered 
"harmful.”  They  were  shredded,  burnt 
or,  if  valuable,  sold  to  western  librar- 
ies. Now  Czechoslovak  universities  are 
appealing  to  scholars  in  the  west  to 
build  up  their  collections.  Donated 
books  should  be  delivered  to  the  Slavic 
languages  and  literature  department  at 
21  Sussex  Ave.,  preferably  in  boxes 
marked  as  to  scholarly  discipline.  The 
boxes  will  be  delivered  to  a site  in 
Downsview  and  then  forwarded  to 
Czechoslovakia. 


Readers  of  the  Bulletin's  Profile  column 
will  remember  Myra  Krangle,  one 
of  the  Faculty  of  Education's  prime 
mentors  — a group  of  people  who  work 
with  talented  children  not  in  gifted 
programs.  Krangle's  speciality  is  art,  par- 
ticularly "classy  trash"  scluptures.  Well, 
a couple  of  weeks  ago  Krangle,  a Uni- 
versity College  graduate  of  1940,  found 
some  irresistible  junk  on  Dundas  St. — 
nice  chunks  of  wood.  She  picked  them 
up  intending  to  add  them  to  her  art 
supplies  but  was  interrupted  by  an 
"ahem"  from  a TTC  inspector.  He  in- 
formed her  that  the  pieces  of  wood 
weren't,  in  fact,  throwaway  objects  but 
important  parts  of  the  repair  work  being 
conducted  on  the  Dundas  streetcar 
track.  Krangle  unloaded  her  find,  but, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Better  Way,  was 
allowed  to  keep  one  piece. 
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Things  are  looking  up.  Karel  Swift, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Student  Awards, 
who  took  issue  with  the  Bulletin's  de- 
scription of  her  as  "only  five  feet",  has 
received  many  phone  calls  of  support 
from  other  "vertically  challenged" 
people,  as  she  calls  those  of  similar 
stature.  No,  she  is  not  planning  to  start 
a small  club,  or  a splinter  group,  but 
she  is  pleased  to  have  such  a large 
number  of  people  on  her  side. 


Eerie  nights  of  GHOSTS,  GOBLINS,  and  GHOULS  in  the 
Grim  Halls  of  Hart  House 


Enjoy  DEADLY  POTIONS  in  the  HALLOWED  LOUNGE 

before  you  venture  in  to  explore  such  GHASTLY  DELIGHTS  as 

BATWINGS,  DUCULA’S  COFFIN,  WITCHES  BREW, 
TRANSYLVANIA  STEAK,  TORTURE  RACK, 
WEREWOLF’S  SKELETON,  and  much  much  more. 

Served  from  5:30  p.m.  - 7:30  p.m. 

TUESDAY  OCTOBER  23  - WEDNESDAY  OCTOBER  31,  1990 


Call  early  for  Reservations  — 978-2445 


Service  of  Remembrance 

Soldiers’  Tower  Hart  House 

Friday,  November  9 at  10:40  a.m. 

All  members  of  the  University  are  invited  to  attend 
this  simple  but  significant  event. 

University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association 


NOTICE  OF  BY-ELECTION 


FOR 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

Ballots  will  be  distributed  to  all  eligible  graduate  Faculty  and  Student  constituents 
during  the  week  of  October  22,  1990  for  election  to  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  Council.  Faculty  elections  will  be  held  in  Divisions  II  and  III  and  Student 
elections  will  be  held  in  Division  III  only.  One  student  has  been  acclaimed  in  each 
of  Divisions  I and  II  leaving  one  vacant  student  seat  for  each  of  these  Divisions. 
Division  IV  has  a full  complement  of  students  that  have  been  acclaimed.  Ballots 
should  be  returned  to  the  Graduate  School  no  later  than  Friday,  November  9, 
1990  at  12:00  noon.  Enquiries  may  be  directed  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
to  Council,  65  St.  George  Street,  Room  102,  Tel.  978-8598. 


specializing  in 

U OF  T 
CLOTHING 


Jackets,  Sweats,  T-Shirts 

Team/Group/Wholesale  Orders 

Store  Hours: 


Mon.-Fri.  10am-7  pm 
Sat.  10  am-4  pm 

977-8220 
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Harbord 


U of  T Athletic  Centre 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL/ACADEMIC  BOARD 


TEACHING  STAFF  BY-ELECTION 


Arts  and  Science  and  Medicine 


BALLOTS  MAILED 

Ballots  for  the  Academic  Board  by-elections  have  been  put 
in  the  campus  mail  to  all  teaching  staff  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  including  the  federated  universities  but  excluding  Scar- 
borough and  Erindale  Colleges.  Ballots  have  also  been  put  in  the 
campus  mail  or  HPI  to  all  teaching  staff  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

The  election  closes  at  noon,  Tuesday,  November  6th, 
1990. 

If  you  do  not  receive  a ballot,  please  call  the  Chief  Returning 
Officer  at  978-6576. 
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In  Brief 


AUCC  commission 
begins  hearings 

n IE  commission  of  Inquiry  on  Canadian 
University  Education  began  public  hear- 
ings in  Quebec  City  Oct.  17  and  will  meet 
in  Toronto  Nov.  22  and  23  at  the  Sky- 
line Airport  Hotel.  The  commission  is  an 
independent  body  established  by  the 
Association  of  Universities  & Colleges  of 
Canada  (AUCC)  to  determine  whether 
students  are  receiving  the  type  and  qual- 
ity of  education  needed  for  the  21st  cen- 
tury. The  commission  is  headed  by  Stuart 
Smith,  former  chair  of  the  Science  Coun- 
cil of  Canada,  and  funded  by  AUCC, 
private  corporations  and  foundations. 
Funding  may  also  be  provided  by  the 
federal  government.  Requests  to  appear 
will  be  accepted  by  the  commission  until 
two  weeks  before  the  hearing.  Each 
speaker  or  group  has  10  minutes  to  make 
a presentation  followed  by  a 20-minute 
discussion  period.  Those  who  wish  to 
make  a presentation  or  submission  should 
contact  Jeffrey  Holmes  at  (613)  238-5778. 


CAUT  examines 
university  government 

the  Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers  (CAUT)  has  established  a com- 
mission to  study  university  governance. 
In  a news  release  CAUT  says  it  wishes  to 
analyze  the  question  because  of  "wide- 
spread discontent  and  concern  over 
university  government."  The  commission 
begins  hearings  early  in  1991  and  will 
examine  five  key  issues:  academic  admini- 
stration (the  role  of  deans,  department 
heads  and  presidents),  senates  and  fac- 
ulty councils,  boards  of  governors,  the 
role  of  professional  and  accrediting  or- 
ganizations and  the  link  between  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments. 

Discovery  recognized 
with  Lieber  prize 

professor  Philip  Seeman  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Pharmacology  and  Psychiatry 
has  received  the  1990  Lieber  prize  for 
his  1974  discovery  of  the  antipsychotic 
dopamine  receptor  and  the  central  role 
it  plays  in  schizophrenia.  The  National 
Alliance  for  Research  on  Schizophrenia 
& Depression  (NARSAD),  an  umbrella 
group  of  large  mental  health  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States,  first  awarded 
the  prize  four  years  ago  to  recognize  out- 
standing achievement  in  psychiatric  re- 
search. Seeman  is  the  first  Canadian  to 
receive  the  prize  — approximately 
$58,000  — named  after  NARSAD's  cur- 
rent president.  Seeman  received  his  PhD 
in  1966  from  Rockefeller  University  in 
New  York  and  the  following  year  came 
to  teach  at  U of  T.  He  obtained  his  BSc 
in  1955  and  his  MD  in  1960,  both  from 
McGill  University. 

Magocsi  to  head 
multicultural  society 

professor  Paul  Magocsi  who  holds  the 
chair  inUkrainian  Studies  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Multicultural  History  Soci- 
ety of  Ontario  for  a five-year  term. 


Magocsi  is  a specialist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nationalism  in  eastern  Europe, 
the  history  of  Ukraine  and  the  history 
of  immigration  to  North  America.  He  is 
research  editor,  map  editor  and  author 
of  nine  entries  in  the  Harvard  Encyclope- 
dia of  American  Ethnic  Groups. 

Accounting  association 
honours  two 

two  professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Man- 
agement have  received  the  two  highest 
honours  from  the  Canadian  Academic 
Accounting  Association.  At  the  Learned 
Societies  meetings  in  Victoria  in  June, 
the  1990  L.S.  Rosen  Outstanding  Educa- 
tor Award  was  presented  to  Professor  Joel 
Amernic  for  excellence  in  accounting 
research  and  education.  Professor  Ross 
Skinner  won  the  1990  H.  Falk  Award  for 
his  contribution  to  Canadian  account- 
ing literature. 

Community  centre 
named  for  Clarkson 

A buffalo  community  services  centre  has 
been  named  the  Clarkson  Center  for 
Human  Services  after  Professor  Emeritus 
Max  Clarkson,  director  of  the  Faculty  of 
Management's  Centre  for  Corporate 
Social  Performance  & Ethics.  Clarkson, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Management  from 
1975  to  1980,  was  a co-founder  of  the 
Buffalo  centre  in  1971.  A native  of  Leeds, 
England,  he  received  his  BA  and  MA  from 
U of  T and  lived  in  Buffalo  from  1947  to 
1975  as  head  of  Graphic  Controls  Corp., 
a company  that  began  as  a subsidiary  of 
a Canadian  printing  company. 

Math  association 
honours  UTS  teacher 

jean  collins  of  the  U of  T Schools  is  one 
of  three  Canadians  to  receive  an  Edith 
May  Sliffe  Award  for  Distinguished  High 
School  Mathematics  Teaching.  A total  of 
23  awards  were  presented  this  year  by 
the  Mathematical  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, the  largest  North  American  profes- 
sional society  of  college  and  university 
math  teachers.  Collins,  who  has  been 
seconded  from  the  York  Region  Board 
of  Education,  was  nominated  by  the  UTS 
team  in  the  1990  American  High  School 
Mathematics  Examination.  Team  mem- 
bers cited  her  extensive  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  her  eagerness  to  explore 
puzzling  questions  and  her  consideration 
of  students  at  all  levels. 


Frye  awarded 
Premio  Mondello 

university  Professor  Emeritus  Northrop 
Frye  has  won  the  Premio  Mondello,  a 
$10,000  prize  for  lifetime  achievement 
dedicated  to  literature.  Frye  is  the  first 
Canadian  to  win  the  award,  presented 
to  him  Sept.  15  in  Palermo,  Italy.  Four 
days  later  he  received  an  honorary  doc- 
torate from  the  University  of  Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia,  the  37th  honorary  degree  of 
his  career.  While  in  Yugoslavia  he  gave  a 
lecture  at  the  University  of  Ljubljana,  the 
first  university  in  that  country  to  qffer 
courses  in  Canadian  literature. 


Are  you  having  difficulty  knowing 
which  photocopier  is  best  for  you? 

Call  Office  Services  Photocopy  Consulting/Management  Services 

As  part  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  our  service  was  developed  with  the  interests  of 
the  University  departments  in  mind.  We'll  meet  to  discuss  your  requirements, 
recommend  suitable  equipment,  arrange  leases/rentals,  installation  and  training. 
After  installation,  service  and  supplies  are  monitored  by  our  consultant.  Methods  to 
charge  others  who  use  your  photocopier  can  also  be  arranged. 

For  your  free  consultation  before  you  purchase,  lease  or  rent  a photocopier  call: 

Office  Services  Photocopy  Consulting/Management  Service  at  978-8915 

Other  Office  Services  are: 

Temporary  Personnel,  Copy  Cat  Duplicating,  Specialized  Mail,  Mail  Metering  and 
Sorting,  Banting  and  Medical  Sciences  Photocopy  Centres. 


^ Parallel  Computing 
Facility  Task  Group 
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In  November  1989  a Task  Force  on  Large  Scale  Computation  chaired 
by  Professor  Sevcik  submitted  a report  on  directions  for  support  of 
research  computing  facilities  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Cur- 
rently, a proposal  is  being  prepared  by  the  Supercomputer  Manage- 
ment Board  on  behalf  of  several  Ontario  universites  for  the  future  of 
the  Ontario  Centre  for  Large  Scale  Computation,  envisaging  a 
significant  upgrade  of  the  vector-machine  capabilities. 

As  a follow-up  to  these  developments,  Professor  James  Keffer,  Vice- 
President,  Research,  and  Professor  David  Sadleir,  Vice-President 
Computing  and  Communications,  have  commissioned  a task  group 
to  make  recommendations  about  a parallel  computing  facility  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  goals  are: 

1.  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  for  the  size  and  cost  of  a parallel 
computing  facility  to  serve  research  needs; 

2.  to  identify  aspects  of  the  facility  that  are  regarded  as 
important,  such  as  mission,  physical  and  jurisdictional  siting,  and 
policies  regarding  user  fees; 

3.  to  suggest  terms  of  reference  and  composition  of  a task 
force  or  committee  that  would  continue  beyond  the  mandate  of  the 
group. 

In  its  report  the  Parallel  Computing  Facility  Task  Group  would  like 
to  identify  places  where  there  is  currently  a high  level  of  computer 
use  for  research  purposes,  and  where  potential  users  of  a large 
parallel  facility  might  be  found. 

Interested  persons  and  groups  are  invited  to  contact  the  Task  Group 
at  the  address  below. 

C.C.  Gotlieb, 

Chair,  Parallel  Computing  Facility  Task  Group 
c\o  Office  of  Computing  and  Communications 
Room  107,  Simcoe  Hall 
978-4781 


United  WUy 


The  way  to  help  the  most. 


and  the 


COLLEGE 

BOOKS  welcome  you  to  their  Fall 


Saturday,  November  3rd,  1990 
to 

Sunday,  November  11th,  1990 

In  the  GSU  Gymnasium 

Graduate  Students'  Union 
16  Bancroft  Ave. 

Nine  Days  Long!! 

•as  always,  thousands  of  Penguin  paperbacks 
•large  selection  of  children's  books 
•thousands  of  academic  titles 
•fiction  and  non-fiction 
•East  Asian  philosophy  and  religion 
•&  lots  of  last  minute  surprises! 


iBloor  Street  I— 

-jHarbordh 


HOURS: 

Saturdays  & Sundays  10  to  5 
Monday  to  Friday  12  to  6 


We  accept  MasterCard,  AmEx,  & Visa] 


We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  quantities. 

For  information,  call  975-0849  or  978-2391 


College  [x|321 
Books  College 
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TRAVEL 

PROGRAMME 


CAR  RENTAL  THEFT 
& DAMAGE  INSURANCE 

When  charging  a car  rental 
on  your  University  Travel 
Card  (either  American 
Express  or  enRoute ), 
remember  that  you  are  auto- 
matically covered  by  free 
primary  “Theft  & Damage 
Insurance”  for  up  to  the  full 
value  of  most  rental  cars, 
provided  you  decline  any 
Collision  Damage  Waver 
(CDW)  or  similar  dealer 
option. 

While  this  “CDW"  coverage 
is  no  longer  available  with 
the  use  of  an  American 
Express  card  issued  in  the 
United  States,  it  continues  to 
be  available  with  the  use  of 
any  American  Express  card 
issued  in  Canada,  including, 
as  mentioned  above,  a 
University  of  Toronto  Travel 
Card. 

PREFERED  TRAVEL 
AGENCIES: 

American  Express  Travel  — 
443-8407* 

Marlin  Travel  — 

485-6771 

Rider  Travel  Group  — 
593-8866* 

* Note:  recent  telephone 
number  changes.  - 

CAR  RENTAL/ 

HOTEL  DISCOUNTS: 

University  of  Toronto  direct 
corporate  rate  discounts  for 
car  rentals  are  available  on  a 
“preferred  supplier”  basis 
from:  ALAMO;  AVIS; 
BUDGET;  HERTZ;  TILDEN. 

Direct  corporate  discounts 


on  a “preferred  supplier” 
basis  are  also  available  from 
many  major  hotel  chains  and 
individual  hotels. 

RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO 
PREFERRED  HOTELS 
LISTING: 

Journey's  End  Hotel  - 
280  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto; 

Novotel  Mississauga  - 
3670  Hurontario  St., 
Mississauga; 

Novotel  Toronto  Centre  - 
45  The  Esplanade,  Toronto; 

Windsor  Arms  Hotel  - 
22  St.  Thomas  St.,  Toronto. 

For  additional  information 
regarding  any  of  the  above 
travel-related  topics,  includ- 
ing requests  or  Rate  Identifi- 
cation Numbers/cards/stick- 
ers (where  applicable)  for  car 
rentals  and  hotels,  contact 
the  Travel  Office,  978-5173. 


PURCHASING 


PHOTOCOPIER  AND 
POSTAL  EQUIPMENT 

Require:  “B”  orders  for 
supplies; 

“K”  orders  for  main- 
tenance/service; 

“L”  orders  for  lease 
payments; 

“R”  orders  for  rental 
payments. 

ALL  VENDORS  have  been 
instructed  not  to  accept  or- 
ders without  proper  order 
numbers. 

XEROX  MEMORY  WRITER 
SERVICE  CONTRACT 

If  you  are  still  interested,  but 
have  not  returned  your  re- 
sponse form,  please  do  so 
now. 


EQUIPMENT 


The  “Equipment  Exchange”  is  a service  co-ordinated  by  the  Purchasing 
Department  to  facilitate  the  recycling  of  surplus  equipment  within  the 
University. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  Equipment  moved  from  research  to  administration  or 
sold  outside  the  University  is  subject  to  tax  and  duty.  Contact  Customs, 
commodity  taxation  section,  if  unsure. 


Description 

Qty 

Model 

Age 

Mkt  Value 

Contact 

Dictating  Units 

4 

Dictaphone 

Best  Offers 

S.  Cummings 

& Sanyo 

978-2145 

Lettering  Machine 

1 

Kroytype  80 

Before 

$350 

G.  Mammoliti 

(including  8 type  dials  (fonts), 
&ribbon  /tapes) 

1981 

or  B/0 

978-5173 

Computer  Typsetting  System 

1 

Linotype 

1984 

Best  Offer 

S.  Levitt 

w/ detachable  keyboard,  P/14  photo 
processor,  140  digitized  disks, 

& 14  digitized  systems  + font  disks 

Crtronic  100 

585-4504 

Computer:  Keyboard,  CPU  & Monitor 

1 

Olivetti 

$400 

P.  Machado 
978-8757 

Office  desk,  Wooden 

1 

Best  Offer 

H.  Hochstadt 
978-4874 

Letters  from  Readers 


Marriott  and  waste 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 

I understand  that  Marriott  Corp.  will 
be  opening  Pizza  Hut  and  Tim  Horton 
Donut  outlets  in  the  Robarts  cafeteria  this 
month  (Notebook,  Oct.  9).  1 am  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  Marriott's  lack 
of  concern  for  the  environment. 

The  company  insists  on  using  dispos- 
able dishes,  cutlery,  cups  and  trays  be- 
cause it  says  it  has  no  space  for  dishwash- 
ing equipment.  But  it  has  no  problems 
finding  enough  space  to  open  up  new 
outlets  on  campus.  Marriott  should  get 
its  mind  off  the  almighty  dollar  for  a 
minute  and  make  an  attempt  at  compli- 
ance with  the  campus  waste  reduction 
policy.  Will  it  take  an  organized  boycott 
to  make  this  company  see  the  light? 

Barbara  Schaefer 
Robarts  Library 

Waste  reduction 
and  recycling 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 

In  response  to  the  letter  from  Robert 
S.  Young  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology ("A  worthwhile  recycling 
project,"  Sept.  10),  I would  like  to  as- 
sure him  that  the  administration  is 
working  toward  a complete  recycling 
and  waste  reduction  program  for  the 


Letters  deadlines 

November  2 for  November  12 
November  16  for  November  26 

Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  (5.25  inches)  in 
WordPerfect  or  plain  text  format,  or 
on  paper,  typed  and  double  spaced. 


whole  University  community. 

The  University  has  been  involved  in 
paper  recycling  since  1971.  White  paper 
recycling  programs  using  containers 
provided  by  Domtar  Packaging  Recycling 
Division  have  been  operating  in  12  build- 
ings since  April  1989.  All  other  buildings, 
upon  request  from  departments,  have 
their  white  paper  picked  up  by  physical 
plant. 

Last  November  the  University  ap- 
pointed a full-time  recycling  coordina- 
tor. A campus  Waste  Reduction  Review 
Group,  formed  to  investigate  the  best 
practices  (keeping  in  mind  financial 
implications),  meets  on  a regular  basis. 
Many  of  the  programs  currently  being 
developed  focus  on  the  waste  manage- 
ment hierarchy  — reduction  is  better  than 
re-use  and  re-use  is  better  than  recycling. 

In  June  1990  an  official  waste  reduc- 
tion policy  was  approved.  Because  its 
implementation  will  require  the  involve- 
ment of  the  entire  University  commu- 
nity, each  faculty  unit  or  department  was 
asked  to  nominate  an  environmental 
coordinator  who  will  encourage  program 
participation.  A seminar  is  planned  for 
these  coordinators  on  Oct.  23. 

Janice  Oliver 

Chair,  Waste  Reduction  Review  Group 


Thank  you 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 

I write  to  thank  those  who  volunteered 
on  U of  T Day  Oct.  13  for  making  the 
day  a great  success.  Through  your  efforts 
the  community  is  made  aware  of  the 
University  at  its  finest. 

Gordon  Cressy 

Vice-president  (development  and 
university  relations) 


1990  GAIRDNER  FOUNDATION 
International  Awards  Lectures 

Auditorium  - Medical  Sciences  Building 
University  of  Toronto 


Thursday  1 November  Chairman:  Michel  Chretien,  O.C.,  M.D. 


12:00  noon 

Welcoming  remarks 

C.H.  Hollenburg,  M.D. 

President,  Gairdner  Foundation 
J.H.  Dirks,  M.D. 

Dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto 

12:10  p.m. 

Resistance  to  anticancer  drugs 

Victor  Ling,  Ph.D. 

The  Ontario  Cancer  Institute,  Toronto 

12:40  p.m. 

From  starch  gels  to  gene  targetting 

Oliver  Smithies,  Ph.D. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
U.S.A. 

1:10  p.m. 

Analysing  DNA  sequences 

Edwin  M.  Southern,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
University  of  Oxford,  England 

1:40  p.m. 

Clinical  applications  of  marrow  transplantation 

E.  Donnall  Thomas,  M.D. 

Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research  Center,  Seattle 

Friday  2 November 

Chairman:  Louis  Siminovitch,  C.C.,  Ph.D. 

12:00  noon 

The  identification  of  the  cystic  fibrosis  gene 

Lap-Chee  Tsui,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. C. 

The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto 

12:30  p.m. 

Role  of  the  cystic  fibrosis  gene  product  in 
epithelial  ion  transport 

John  R.  Riordan,  Ph.D. 

The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto 

1:00  p.m. 

Cystic  fibrosis  — the  gene  and  beyond 

Francis  S.  Collins,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

The  University  of  Michigan  Medical  Center,  U.S.A. 

Information  (416)  493-3101 

The  Gairdner  Foundation  was  formed  in  1 957  by  the  late  James  A.  Gairdner  and 
his  family  in  Toronto.  Each  year  Gairdner  Foundation  International  Awards  are 
given  to  a small  number  of  scientists  in  recognition  of  their  contributions  to 
medicine. 
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WHAT'S  FAIR? 

Deregulating  tuition  fees  isn’t. 


BY  CHRIS  LAWSON 


In  1961  "fair  tuition  fees"  meant 
$410  per  year.  In  1971  fair  was 
$500.  By  1981,  $930  was  fair.  Now 
fair  is  more  than  $1,600  and  some 
say  fair  should  be  $2,500  — or 
$3,500.  It  is  as  if  the  numbers  are  being 
plucked  from  thin  air. 

The  history  of  tuition  illustrates  the 
fluctuating  attitudes  to  fairness  in  fees. 
In  1906-07  student  fees  accounted  for 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  running  the  province's  univer- 
sities, according  to  a study  by  Professor 
David  Stager  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. This,  no  doubt,  was  considered 
"fair  and  reasonable"  at  the  time.  (We 
might  also  recall  that  other  "fair  and 
reasonable"  measures  of  the  early  1900s 
included  barring  women  from  most  fac- 
ulties and  imposing  quotas  on  the 
number  of  Jewish  students  permitted 
to  attend.) 

In  1976  Harry  Parrott,  then  Ontario's 
minister  of  colleges  and  universities, 
told  the  provincial  legislature  that 
it  was  fair  and  reasonable  for  students 
to  pay  16.1  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  running  Ontario  universities.  He 
was  arguing  for  an  increase  from  14.4 
percent  which  had  also  been  considered 
a "fair  and  reasonable"  level  of  fees.  Five 
years  later,  Bette  Stephenson,  the  next 
minister,  told  representatives  of  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Students  (OFS) 
that  her  government  was  being  fair 
and  reasonable  — even  "generous"  — 
in  calling  for  students  to  pick  up  17 
percent  of  the  cost  of  running  univer- 
sities. 

Today,  students  pay  more  than  18 
percent  of  the  cost  of  running  Ontario's 
16  universities,  a level  Sean  Conway, 
the  former  minister  of  colleges  and 
universities,  also  considered  fair  and 
reasonable.  Meanwhile,  there  are  calls 

from  university  admini-  

strations  and  corpora- 
tions to  raise  student  fee 
revenue  to  25  percent  of 
the  total  budget  and 
beyond,  apparently  be- 
cause this  is  a "fair  and 
reasonable"  price  for  stu- 
dents to  pay  for  educa- 
tion. 

Most  proponents  of  higher  tuition 
fees  argue  that  they  should  not  be  raised 
so  much  as  to  make  going  to  university 
"unaffordable.”  Somehow  low-income 
Ontarians  should  be  able  to  get  some 
kind  of  boost  so  that  they  can  afford  it. 
But  the  definition  of  affordable  is  equally 
arbitrary.  Affordable  for  whom?  What 
does  it  take  to  afford  it? 

The  question  of  a "reasonable  tui- 
tion fee"  is  tied  up  with  the  ques- 
tions of  social  justice  and  the  role 
of  higher  education  in  the  wider  com- 
munity. If  education  is  an  investment 
that  students  make  for  their  future,  then 
surely  they  should  bear  the  full  cost  of 
acquiring  an  education,  just  as  the 
purchasers  of  stocks,  bonds  and  RRSPs 
purchase  their  investments.  Students, 
like  stock  holders,  will  reap  the  rewards. 
According  to  this  school  of  thought,  uni- 
versities are  businesses  that  provide 
services  to  student  customers. 

The  business  attitude  to  universities 
informs  the  system  of  private  education, 
one  based  on  a user-pay  system”,  where 
those  who  can  pay  can  go.  Those  who 
go  deserve  to  go  ostensibly  because  they 
have  somehow  worked  hard  for  the 


Chris  Lawson  is  a researcher  for  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Students. 


Students  from 
the  lowest  strata  are 
under-represented 


money  to  do  so. 

But  people  are  endowed  with  wealth 
and  intelligence  in  rather  random  pat- 
terns; there  is  little  if  any  correlation 
between  the  two.  A system  that  solidi- 
fies a small  elite's  monopoly  on  power 
by  giving  only  the  wealthy  access  to 
higher  education  is  an  unjust  one.  Uni- 
versities used  to  formalize  this  relation- 
ship by  giving  the  children  of  alumni 
admission,  regardless  of 
their  academic  ability. 

There  is  another  view 
of  universities.  It  holds 
that  education  is  a social 
good,  the  benefits  of 
which  accrue  to  society 
as  well  as  to  the  individu- 
— als  in  the  system.  Accord- 

ing to  this  school  of  thought,  universi- 
ties should  be  responsible  to  and  funded 
by  the  public.  This  is  the  view  of  OFS, 
the  Ontario  Confederation  of  Univer- 
sity Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA)  and 
many  other  education  groups.  We  be- 
lieve that  all  qualified  students  should 
have  access  to  a higher  education,  that 
there  must  be  no  barriers  to  the  system 
and  that  the  public  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  eliminate  barriers  created  by  dis- 
parities of  wealth. 

Students  do  not  get  off  scott-free  in 
this  system,  because  it  requires  that  all 
who  benefit  pay  the  cost.  Graduates  who 
earn  more  as  a result  of  their  degrees 
pay  progressively  more  in  income  tax. 
Corporations  that  hire  graduates  and 
profit  from  the  system's  research  and 
teaching  also  pay  progressively  more 
through  the  tax  system.  But  there  are 
no  "upfront"  financial  barriers  and  there 
is  assistance  for  those  who  have  need. 

The  situation  we  have  now  is  rather 
grim.  If,  as  you  peer  over  the  rail 
of  your  cradle,  you  are  looking 
to  get  a university  education,  you  had 
better  hope  you  are  rich  and  stupid,  be- 
cause even  if  you  are  brilliant,  if  you 
are  poor,  chances  are  you  won't  get  very 


far.  If  you  are  channelled  into  a high 
school  program  that  will  qualify  you  for 
university,  if  you  don't  drop  out,  if  you 
don't  find  yourself  in  some  kind  of 
trouble,  if  you  do  manage  to  attain  the 
ever-increasing  level  of  achievement 
required  to  get  in,  you  will  face  yet  an- 
other barrier  — the  cost  of  going  to  col- 
lege or  university  and  the  prospect  of  a 
five-figure  debt  load  and  an  uncertain 
employment  future. 

The  results  are  not  surprising.  Stu- 
dents from  families  with  an  annual 
income  of  more  than  $65,000  are  over- 
represented in  universities,  compared 
with  the  wider  society,  by  a ratio  of  about 
two  to  one.  Students  from  the  lowest 
socioeconomic  strata  are  under-re- 
presented in  universities  by  a ratio  of 
about  two  to  one.  To  make  matters 
worse,  we  do  not  have  a progressive 
income  tax  system.  Reforms  introduced 
a few  years  ago  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  largely  dismantled  the  lim- 
ited measure  of  progressiveness  that  ex- 
isted. 

As  it  stands,  a factory  worker  earn- 
ing $30,000  ($10,000  below  the  mean 
income  in  Ontario)  is  taxed  at  only  five 
percent  less  than  a corporate  executive 

earning  10  times  as  

much.  Similarly,  corpo- 
rate tax  rates  have  fallen 
from  36  to  28  percent, 
with  about  89,000  prof- 
itable corporations  pay- 
ing no  tax  at  all.  So 
working  class  families 
foot  a large  portion  of 
the  bill  for  the  colleges 
and  universities  their 

children  will  never  at-  

tend.  It  is,  in  this  lim- 
ited sense,  more  unjust  than  a com- 
pletely private  system  attended  and  paid 
for  entirely  by  the  wealthy. 

The  solution  to  this  dilemma  is  not 
to  deregulate  tuition  fees  and  entrench 
an  elitist  system.  As  Canada  acknowl- 
edged when  it  signed  the  United  Na- 


if fees 

were  abolished 
the  battle  for  a just 
system  would  not 
be  over. 


tions'  International  Covenant  on  Eco- 
nomic, Social  & Cultural  Rights,  higher 
education  is  a right  and  should  be  made 
equally  accessible  to  all. 

Since  its  inception  in  1972,  OFS  has 
been  committed  to  establishing  a just 
education  system.  We  wholeheartedly 
support  OCUFA's  recent  statement  in 
favour  of  a truly  public  system  of  post- 
secondary education. 

Many  circumstances  conspire  to 
deny  people  from  low-income 
families  their  right  to  a post- 
secondary  education.  Tuition  — user  fees 
for  learning  — is  but  one.  If  fees  were 
abolished  tomorrow  the  battle  for  a truly 
just  and  accessible  education  system 
would  not  be  over. 

Without  reform  of  the  system  of 
financial  aid  for  students,  without  a tax 
system  that  makes  businesses,  rich  and 
poor  people  pay  their  fair  share  and 
without  proper  funding  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  school  system,  the  elimi- 
nation of  tuition  fees  will  not  radically 
change  the  income  profile  of  the  "av- 
erage" college  or  university  student. 
But  given  all  the  other  barriers  that 
would-be  working  class  scholars  face 
before  they  even  con- 
sider higher  education, 
the  spectre  of  tuition  fees 
and  the  prospect  of  five- 
figure  debt  loads  seem 
neither  fair  nor  reason- 
able. 

Employment  & Im- 
migration Canada  esti- 
mates that  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  jobs  created 
between  now  and  2000 
will  require  some  post- 
secondary education.  Far  from  being  a 
ticket  to  easy  street,  a post-secondary 
education  is  becoming  essential  for  the 
well-being  of  all.  It  is  time  legislators 
realized  this  and  moved  to  redress  the 
injustices  perpetuated  by  the  current  sys- 
tem of  public  subsidies  for  the  privileged. 
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GREG  HI 


GRADUATES  CLUB 
OF  TORONTO 

Founded  1964 

A non-profit  singles  club 
for  graduates. 
Regular  fortnightly  dances 
and  other  social  events. 

Enquiries: 

J.  Erson 
(416)  626-5520 


Downtown 

BED  & BREAKFAST  NETWORK 


MONTREAL 


Downtown,  restored  Victorian  homes 
with  full  breakfast 

Fine  Restaurants,  Museums,  McGill 
and  Old  Montreal  at  your  doorstep 

Reasonable  Rates  Brochure 

Downtown  B & B Network 
3458  Laval  (at  Sherbrooke) 
Montreal  H2X  3C8 

Tel:  (514)  289-9749 
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D.SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St. 
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Guaranteed  top  rates 
for  term  deposits 
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cial institutions  on  non-redeemable  term  deposits 
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The  guaranteed  top  rate  will  apply  to  comparisons 
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From 

Convocation  Hall 
to  the 
Great  Hall 


While  Chancellor  John  Aird  looks  on, 
Robert  McGavin  (right),  chair  of 
Governing  Council,  congratulates 
Professor  Robert  Prichard  on  his 
installation  as  the  13th  president 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 
at  Convocation  Hall  Oct.  12. 


VJI  f' 7 Jr 

w* jvf.  Szjt- 

MAGES  of  the 


NSTALLATION 


The  academic  community  assembled 
to  welcome  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
new  president. 


Premier  Bob  Rae 
brings  greetings 
from  the 
government  and 
people  of 
Ontario. 


Thanking  a well-wisher,  Prichard  holds  John,  the  youngest  of  his  three  sons, 
at  a reception  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House. 
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The  installation  address  i 

Oct.  12,  1990,  Con vocatior 


Y 

our  Honour,  Mr.  Chancellor. 
As  I stand  before  you  in  this  magnificent  hall  that 
has  meant  so  much  to  so  many  of  us,  1 feel  many 
emotions  but  my  strongest  feeling  is  one  of  grati- 
tude: 

Gratitude  to  his  honour,  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, for  honouring  us  by  his  presence  today,  for  the 
outstanding  example  of  public  service  he  sets  and 
for  the  warm  friendship  and  support  he  has  extended 
to  me; 

Gratitude  to  the  premier,  both  for  being  here  today 
and  for  the  honour  he  brings  his  alma  mater  through 
his  distinguished  contributions  to  our  public  life; 

Gratitude  to  our  honourable  federal  minister  for 
her  kind  words  today  and  for  the  distinction  she 
brings  to  us  as  our  loyal  and  distinguished  gradu- 
ate; 

Gratitude  to  Chairman  Alan  Tonks,  also  our  gradu- 
ate, for  representing  the  community  from  which 
we  draw  so  much  of  our  strength  and  to  which  we 
owe  so  much; 

Gratitude  to  the  chancellor,  the  chair  [of  Gov- 
erning Council]  and  the  governors  for  the  trust,  con- 
fidence and  honour  they  extend  to  me  today; 

Gratitude  to  Principal  David  Johnston  [of  McGill 
University]  for  his  warm  welcome  to  the  company 
of  presidents,  for  his  friendship  and  encouragement 
over  the  past  17  years  and  for  his  exemplary  uni- 
versity leadership; 

Gratitude  to  my  colleagues  — faculty,  staff,  stu- 
dents and  alumni  — who  have  been  so  supportive 
in  accepting  me  as  their  president,  and  who  through 
their  representatives  today  have  been  so  generous 
in  welcoming  me  to  my  new  responsibilities; 

Gratitude  to  my  family,  both  those  who  are  here 
and  those  who  are  not,  whose  love  and  support 
have  left  a permanent  indebtedness  which  I can  ac- 
knowledge but  never  repay;  and  most  importantly, 

Gratitude  to  the  entire  community  that  makes 
up  the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  rare  privilege 
of  assuming  the  presidency  of  this  great  place. 

To  all  of  you  1 want  to  say  a collective  thank  you, 
realizing  that  no  words  1 can  command  will  ade- 
quately express  the  debt  I feel  for  your  support,  your 
encouragement  and  your  inspiration. 


It  was  exactly  a year  ago  today  that  the  Governing 
Council  voted  to  extend  to  me  the  opportunity  to 
help  in  leading  our  university.  In  the  intervening 
12  months  I have  lost  none  of  the  awe  in  which  I 
hold  this  unique  institution,  and  none  of  the  ex- 
citement with  which  I approached  the  office  of 
president.  Indeed,  as  time  has  passed  I have  come 
to  appreciate  more  fully  what  an  extraordinary  place 
the  University  of  Toronto  is. 

Our  university  is  exceptionally  diverse.  It  has  more 
than  50,000  students  and  1 1,000  employees  on  three 
campuses,  in  nine  colleges  and  in  18  faculties.  The 
University  also  has  21  affiliated  hospitals,  an  inter- 
nationally respected  press,  both  a primary  and  a 
secondary  school  and,  most  striking  of  all,  nearly 
250,000  living  graduates  spread  across  Canada  and 
around  the  world. 

But  despite  its  size  and  diversity,  the  University 
is  united  in  its  soul  by  its  values,  its  traditions  and 
its  legacy  of  achievement.  Thus,  today  we  mark  the 
installation  of  a president,  but  we  use  the  occasion 
to  celebrate  our  great  university  and  its  remarkable 
past.  Our  inheritance  is  that  of  the  oldest  universi- 
ties planted  in  Canadian  soil.  Our  birth  coincided 
with  the  first  organized  settlements  in  Upper  Can- 
ada and  our  history  has  been  at  one  with  the  social 
and  cultural  evolution  of  this  province  and  with 
the  growth  of  Canada's  nationhood. 

While  at  first  literally  on  the  fringe,  our  St.  George 
campus  is  now  located  at  the  very  centre  of  a great 


city  from  which  we  proudly  take  our  name  and  our 
Erindale  and  Scarborough  campuses,  each  in  turn, 
find  themselves  increasingly  at  the  centre  of  grow- 
ing and  vibrant  urban  communities.  And  our  city 
and  our  communities  themselves  continue  to  change 
and  grow,  reflecting  ever  richer  racial,  cultural  and 
linguistic  diversity  which  in  turn  presents  ever  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  the  University  to  learn, 
to  grow  and  to  serve. 

We  have  a faculty  of  international  distinction  that 
is  remarkable  for  both  its  scholarly  breadth  and  depth. 
The  faculty  maintains  the  highest  standards  and 
continues  to  make  extraordinary  contributions,  both 
as  teachers  and  in  the  pursuit  of  new  knowledge. 
We  continue  to  attract  splendid  students  as  under- 
graduates, as  students  in  the  professional  faculties 
and  as  graduate  students  who  will  become  the  next 
generation  of  scholars  and  leaders.  The  commitment 
of  our  faculty  is  matched  by  that  of  our  administra- 
tive staff,  who  are  dedicated  to  professionalism  and 
the  creation  of  an  environment  within  which  the 
central  purposes  of  the  University  may  flourish. 

We  enjoy  the  active  support  of  an  outstanding 
array  of  alumni,  individual  and  corporate  benefac- 
tors, and  a distinguished  council  of  governors  who 
are  devoted  to  our  welfare.  And  we  derive  further 
strength  when  we  openly  give  of  ourselves  in  col- 
laboration with  our  sister  universities  who  find  an 
honoured  place  amongst  us  today. 

The  debt  we  owe  to  others  must  be  acknowledged 
and  never  forgotten.  It  is  a debt  to  all  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us  within  the  University  and  have 
given  so  greatly  of  themselves  in  the  cause  of  build- 
ing an  ever  stronger  University  of  Toronto.  And  it  is 
also  a debt  owed  to  the  people  of  Ontario  because 
this  is  a great  public  institution,  which  is  supported 
by  the  people  of  Ontario. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Premier,  it  is  appropriate 
to  convey  formally  our  gratitude  as  a University, 
through  you,  to  the  citizens  of  Ontario.  Their  com- 
mitment has  made  possible  an  institution  which 
both  the  province  and  the  nation  can  claim  proudly 
as  one  of  its  signal  achievements.  They  have  made 
possible  a university  that  can  point  with  pride  to 
more  than  160  years  of  teaching,  of  research,  of  schol- 
arship and  of  service. 

Combined  and  taken  in  full,  this  is  an  extraordi- 
nary legacy  and  it  is  that  legacy  which  must  serve  as 
our  guiding  text  as  we  embark  on  a new  decade  and 
head  towards  a new  century. 


Mr.  Chancellor,  while  the  office  has  many  responsi- 
bilities, a president  must  above  all  speak  for  the  aca- 
demic community.  I came  from  the  faculty,  and  it  is 
to  the  faculty  that  I will  return.  While  my  formal 
authority  derives  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
Act,  my  moral  authority  derives  from  the  faculty 
and  the  fidelity  of  my  commitment  to  our  academic 
mission. 

There  are  two  principle  purposes  that  must  gov- 
ern all  of  our  activities.  The  first  is  to  provide  a broad 
yet  intellectually  rigorous  and  stimulating  educa- 
tion for  our  students.  We  do  more  than  impart  knowl- 
edge and  train  minds.  We  seek  to  imbue  our  stu- 
dents with  a love  of  learning  and  a respect  for  the 
rules  of  reasoned  discourse  that  will  inform  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  We  also  recognize  that  an  outstand- 
ing education  is  an  experience,  not  just  a series  of 
classroom  events  and  that  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion we  nurture,  particularly  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  is  formed  by  the  totality  of  our  students'  ex- 
periences within  the  University. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  human  knowledge  and  to  deepen  our 
understanding  of  the  human  condition.  That  involves 
a commitment  not  only  to  research  and  scholar- 
ship of  the  highest  calibre,  but  also  to  the  sharing  of 
new  knowledge  with  all  those  in  society  who  can 
make  use  of  it. 


These  two  purposes  are,  of  course,  interrelated 
and  interdependent.  Teaching  would  be  a barren 
activity  without  the  infusion  of  new  knowledge, 
insights  and  ideas.  And  research  and  scholarship 
would  be  a futile  endeavour  without  the  training 
of  those  who  can  go  beyond  our  limits,  building 
upon  what  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish. 

There  is  sometimes  a temptation  to  prefer  one 
purpose  to  another,  which  suggests  that  the  two 
may  pull  in  opposite  directions.  But  we  cannot  pre- 
fer one  to  the  other.  Both  the  strength  and  the  chal- 
lenge for  a university  like  ours  is  to  recognize  and 
develop  the  complementarity  of  our  two  missions. 
We  must  use  the  breadth  and  quality  of  our  faculty 
as  a source  of  virtually  boundless  intellectual  ad- 
venture that  permits  our  students  unparalleled  op- 
portunities for  personal  exploration.  And  we  must 
also  view  the  presence  and  quality  of  our  large  stu- 
dent body  — undergraduate,  professional  and  gradu- 
ate — as  both  our  greatest  responsibility  and  our 
greatest  opportunity. 

As  president  I commit  myself  to  this  dual  mis- 
sion, determined  to  ensure  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  will  provide  an  outstanding  undergradu- 
ate experience  for  all  our  students  that  draws  on 
the  full  resources  of  the  University,  while  at  the  same 
time  reaffirming  our  commitment  to  remain  an  inter- 
nationally acclaimed  and  respected,  research-based 
university. 

Teaching  and  research  are  what  we  do.  But  why 
do  we  engage  in  them?  There  is  no  doubt  that  much 
personal  satisfaction  is  to  be  gained  from  these  ac- 
tivities, as  many  others  in  this  room  can  attest.  But 
the  reason  why  universities  have  been  created,  and 
why  they  endure,  transcends  such  considerations. 

The  cynic  might  claim  that  universities  exist  be- 
cause they  serve  the  ends  of  the  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful. And  there  is  no  denying  that,  in  many  senses, 
we  do.  We  train  young  people  for  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  industry  and  government.  We  pro- 
vide private  and  public  sector  organizations  with 
the  knowledge  and  expertise  that  they  need  to  pursue 
their  objectives.  We  are  a source  of  new  ideas  and 
of  highly  educated  and  talented  people,  both  of 
which  are  valuable  resources  in  today's  world. 

And  yet,  it  is  not  that  simple.  For  universities  are 
also  a haven  for  dissenters  and  heretics.  And  we 
must  remain  such.  Daily  we  must  question  ortho- 
doxies and  challenge  the  status  quo  in  a wide  array 
of  fields:  intellectual,  scientific,  social  and  political. 
What  is  more,  we  train  our  students  to  do  the  same 
and  we  insist  that  our  graduate  students  continue 
this  tradition.  At  their  best,  universities  are  the  source 
of  uncomfortable  facts  and  trenchant  criticism.  In 
the  end,  both  aspects  of  the  university  — the  con- 
servative and  the  radical  — merge  to  form  its  prin- 
cipal mission:  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  a 
more  humane  and  more  civilized  society. 

We  discover  and  disseminate  knowledge  because 
this  is  the  best  way  we  know  to  improve  our  world. 
We  educate  our  students  as  rigorously  as  we  can  be- 
lieving that  all  of  them  will  be  more  able  to  make 
their  contributions  to  this  same  goal.  These  activi- 
ties are  inspired  by  the  prospect  of  meeting  a deeper 
and  broader  challenge  that  we  all  face,  both  within 
the  university  and  beyond,  of  not  just  understand- 
ing the  human  condition  but  transforming  it. 

The  University  cannot  be  an  institutional  advo- 
cate of  any  particular  social  or  political  cause  ex- 
cept its  own,  because  to  be  so  would  be  to  deny  the 
fundamental  freedoms  on  which  it  is  built.  But  at 
the  same  time,  a public  agenda  of  social  progress 
will  rarely  succeed  without  including  the  resources 
we  offer:  the  creative  people,  the  ideas,  the  learn- 
ing and  the  freedom  of  inquiry. 

But  recognizing  the  importance  of  universities 
to  the  process  of  social  change  creates  additional 
challenges  for  us  because  it  forces  us  to  confront  the 
choices  we  make  and  the  priorities  we  assign  in  our 
curricula,  our  appointments  and  our  research.  These 
choices  are  not  made  for  us.  They  are  made  by  us. 
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We  must  recognize  that  we  can  study  poverty 
f-ith  the  same  intensity  that  we  study  the  creation 
(ii5j wealth.  And  we  can  contribute  to  reducing  suf- 
ring  and  misery  as  much  by  focusing  on  the  mal- 
i, ' stribution  of  wealth  as  on  the  ravages  of  AIDS,  can- 
dor and  other  major  diseases.  Similarly,  we  can  study 
:0f|  ie  prospects  for  peace  as  intensely  as  the  intrica- 
es  of  war  and  the  possibilities  for  self-government 
( ; readily  as  the  history  of  colonial  domination. 
y I cite  these  examples  not  to  advocate  particular 
f Vises,  but  rather  to  urge  that  we  reflect  on  the 
aoices  we  make  and  the  reasons  we  employ.  For  it 
our  obligation  to  judge  these  choices  not  by  ref- 
' ence  simply  to  the  past,  but  by  allegiance  to  our 
"fission  and  our  obligation  to  lead.  Our  mission 
nP;  1 eludes  at  its  core  a commitment  to  advancing  the 
R ecency  and  humanity  of  our  society,  and  leader- 
ship requires  us  to  assume  a position  in  the  van- 
guard, 
ifi 


iru: 


fel  pursuing  our  mission,  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
■faaditions  and  principles  that  have  always  informed 
itfeur  life  as  a university.  I want  to  stress  but  two.  The 
iJfcirst  and  most  important  relates  to  standards  and 
■si)  quality.  From  the  very  earliest  stage  of  its  devel- 
opment, indeed  from  the  earliest  days  of  instruc- 
on,  this  university  has  elected  and  stood  for  ex- 
cellence. The  pursuit  of  excellence  is  not  elitism, 
feather,  it  is  the  recognition  that  Canada  must  have 
Mtastitutions  of  higher  learning  that  aspire  to  rank 
Mrith  the  best  anywhere  if  we  are  to  meet  our  full 
eafesponsibilities  as  a nation, 
hi  We  must  recognize  further  that  our  university  is 
»n  institution  with  national  and  international  re- 
andjiponsibilities.  This  can  lead  to  the  forging  of  alli- 
ances among  universities  and  a plethora  of  institu- 
flisiti  ons  and  agencies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that 
lf,re  committed  as  we  are  to  our  principal  mission, 
prind  by  participating  fully  in  this  international  net- 
work of  leading  institutions,  we  can  enrich  our  own 
b^ork  and  expand  the  contribution  we  can  make  to 
yi’he  work  of  others. 

ft  However,  merely  referring  to  standards  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  they  are  neither  self-defining  in  mean- 
yog  nor  easily  maintained  in  practice.  Our  task  is  to 
alive  meaning  to  our  commitment  to  quality,  both 
tjfiy  infusing  our  standards  with  contemporary  mean- 
ling  and  then  resolving  to  ensure  that  we  meet  them, 
.find  that  resolve  must  be  shared  by  everyone:  ev- 
il ry  faculty  member,  every  staff  member  and  every 
astudent.  We  simply  must  retain  and  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  being  exceptionally  good  at  what 
fve  choose  to  do,  and  to  stand  out  within  each  field 
piii  ve  choose  to  pursue  as  an  institution  known  for 
tffhe  excellence  of  its  work.  And  we  will  only  meet 
his  test  if  every  individual  shoulders  a share  of  the 
is  bad  so  that  the  combined  efforts  of  many  contrib- 
,pte  to  the  accomplishments  of  us  all. 

1 *■  The  second  principle  relates  to  encouraging 
£ :hange.  Our  strength  will  lie  not  just  in  our  capac- 
i ty  to  maintain  what  is  great  in  our  past.  Great  in- 
(i  ititutions  do  not  grow  stronger  by  standing  still, 
ji  lather,  they  recognize  the  need  for  change  and  thrive 
j.  on  making  it  happen.  The  case  for  change  must  be 
Iriven  by  our  mission.  We  must  be  prepared  con- 
i itandy  to  test  ourselves,  our  programs  and  our  plans 
. igainst  our  central  purposes,  being  exacting  in  the 
> tests  we  set  for  ourselves,  because  only  in  setting 
our  sights  high  and  then  striving  to  meet  them  can 
ve  earn  and  justify  the  public  trust  that  grants  us 
our  independence  and  autonomy. 

These,  Mr.  Chancellor,  are  my  thoughts  on  our 
mission,  the  academic  challenge  we  face  and  the 
obligation  we  owe.  They  do  not  originate  with  me. 
They  are  part  of  our  inheritance  and  1 know  they 
command  broad  support  within  our  university 
community.  But  we  must  be  deliberate  and  deter- 
mined  in  giving  content  to  these  sentiments  and 
ispirations.  The  president  must  never  be  content 


with  the  mere  expression  of  ideas  and  words.  A 
president  must  take  the  initiative  to  foster  consen- 
sus, to  ensure  that  words  are  translated  into  policy 
and  that  policy  leads  to  action.  1 am  committed  to 
ensuring  that  it  does. 


These  are  our  strengths  and  our  aspirations.  Both 
are  enduring.  But  I would  be  neglecting  my  respon- 
sibilities if  I failed  to  address  the  current  reality.  Put 
simply,  the  financial  environment  within  which  we 
must  work  at  present  does  not  permit  us  to  fully 
meet  either  our  aspirations  or  the  public’s  legitimate 
expectations  of  us. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  a detailed  critique  of 
current  policies  and  the  need  for  reform.  Similarly, 
it  would  be  inappropriate  and  ungracious  to  mount 
a verbal  assault  on  the  premier  and  his  colleagues 
who  have  honoured  us  by  their  presence  here  to- 
day. There  will  be  other  opportunities  to  develop  a 
mutually  productive  dialogue,  informed  by  good- 
will and  common  purposes,  as  we  strive  together  to 
address  the  public  funding  of  higher  education. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Premier,  I want  to  thank 
you  and  your  ministers  for  your  openness  and  for 
your  willingness  to  join  this  dialogue.  I also  want 
to  say,  Mr.  Premier  — because  I know  you  share  this 
view  — that  the  current  plight  of  our  universities  is 
desperate.  I say  this  not  to  complain  or  to  be  nega- 
tive. It  is  simply  to  admit  what  we  all  know  to  be 
true:  that  while  there  has  been  overwhelming  pub- 
lic and  private  unanimity  over  the  centrality  of  higher 
education  to  the  future  of  our  province  and  our 
country,  our  universities  have  been  progressively 
ravaged  for  almost  20  years.  We  have  now  reached 
the  point  across  Canada  where  quality  is  more  than 
suffering  — it  is  being  lost. 

This  concern  about  the  state  of  our  universities 
is  not  a parochial  or  narrow  institutional  view.  It  is 
a widely  shared  concern  that  speaks  to  the  heart  of 
the  kind  of  community  and  country  we  want  to  be. 
If  we  fail  to  invest  adequately  in  education,  we  will 
not  merely  frustrate  the  aspirations  of  our  universi- 
ties and  fall  short  of  the  public's  expectations  of  us. 
We  will  put  at  risk  our  vitality  as  a leading  nation 
committed  to  social  progress  and  betray  our  funda- 
mental commitment  to  genuine  equality,  borne  of 
educational  opportunity. 

I recognize  that  I speak  to  the  converted  in  this 
matter:  to  a premier  who  knows  the  importance 
and  value  of  an  outstanding  education  and  who 
has  decried  the  current  situation;  to  a federal  min- 
ister who  has  fought  with  determination  and  cour- 
age for  more  enlightened  policies  for  research  and 
scholarship;  to  benefactors  who  have  given  so  gen- 
erously to  attempt  to  turn  the  tide;  to  alumni  whose 
loyalty  derives  from  their  own  experiences  at  ear- 
lier times;  to  my  many  presidential  colleagues  as- 
sembled here  today  who  strive  constantly  to  resist 
the  pressures  of  decline;  to  my  colleagues  — the 
faculty  and  staff  — who  continue  to  fight  in  ever- 
more difficult  circumstances  to  be  faithful  to  our 
mission  and  our  goals;  and  most  importantly,  to 
our  students,  who  daily  experience  the  shortcom- 
ings of  our  present  circumstances  and  who  miss 
forever  the  extraordinary  learning  experience  that 
would  be  available  to  them  if  we  could  achieve  our 
full  potential. 

But  while  I count  all  of  you  among  the  converted, 

1 must,  and  you  must,  speak  out  for  the  cause  of  our 
universities.  The  changes  required  will  come  from 
the  efforts  of  many,  not  few.  And  they  will  come  as 
a result  of  all  those  concerned  with  our  universities 
and  committed  to  their  futures  joining  in  common 
cause  to  insist  on  change. 

The  task  is  a difficult  one.  At  its  core  it  requires  a 
restructuring  of  our  national  and  provincial  priori- 
ties to  focus  on  investment  in  our  people  as  our 
most  valuable  resource.  This  will  demand  creativity 
and  courage.  It  will  also  require  that  our  universi- 


ties reach  out  to  all  communities,  drawing  students 
and  faculty  from  every  part  of  our  society  and  ex- 
tending to  historically  under-represented  commu- 
nities a full  and  welcome  place  in  our  midst. 

But  while  difficult,  it  is  also  a time  of  great  op- 
portunity, an  opportunity  to  close  one  era  and  begin 
another,  to  substitute  for  the  current  reality  a fu- 
ture that  fully  explores  the  extraordinary  possibili- 
ties that  lie  ahead. 


I close  by  asking  each  of  you  to  make  a personal 
commitment  to  this  great  university  and  the  remark- 
able strengths,  opportunities  and  possibilities  it  rep- 
resents. I ask  all  of  you  to  commit  yourselves  to 
making  possible  the  dreams  and  aspirations  which 
have  informed  our  university  from  its  very  origin, 
and  which  continue  today  to  compel  our  loyalty. 

As  1 ask  each  of  you  to  make  this  commitment, 
you  may  well  ask  about  my  own.  The  University  of 
Toronto  has  occupied  a central  place  in  my  life  al- 
most from  the  beginning.  1 was  only  two  when  my 
father  brought  our  family  to  Canada  to  accept  an 
appointment  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  As  a boy  I 
came  to  know  the  faculty  as  my  father's  colleagues 
and  my  parents'  friends;  as  a student  1 knew  the 
faculty  as  my  teachers  and  mentors  as  I entered  aca- 
demic life;  and  as  a faculty  member  I have  known 
them  as  my  closest  friends  and  colleagues.  Since  then 
the  University  of  Toronto  has  been  at  the  centre  of 
my  professional  life  as  teacher,  scholar  and  dean. 
This  relationship  has  bred  in  me  a deep  affection 
and  abiding  respect  for  the  University.  It  has  also 
been  a constant  source  of  excitement  and  challenge. 

It  is  thus  without  qualification  that  I commit  to 
you  my  personal  allegiance  to  the  cause  I have  asked 
you  to  join,  promising  you  to  the  limits  of  my  abil- 
ity the  same  loyalty  and  energy  that  my  predeces- 
sors have  brought  to  the  presidency. 

Indeed,  it  is  with  the  contributions  of  my  prede- 
cessors that  1 want  to  end  these  remarks.  I have  sought 
guidance  by  reading  about  the  history  of  our  univer- 
sity, including  the  biographies  of  its  presidents.  In 
doing  so,  I have  come  to  appreciate  more  fully  "the 
magnitude  of  the  inheritance  into  which  I have  en- 
tered" [from  President  Robert  Falconer's  installation 
address  of  1907]  which  includes  a legacy  of  leader- 
ship established  by  the  University's  12  presidents. 

While  John  Strachan,  John  McCaul,  Daniel 
Wilson,  James  Loudon,  Robert  Falconer,  John  Cody 
and  Sidney  Smith  have  left  a record  of  achievement 
that  is  highly  instructive  to  study,  I have  also  had 
the  special  privilege  of  drawing  personally  on  the 
experience  and  judgement  of  Presidents  Claude 
Bissell,  John  Evans,  James  Ham,  David  Strangway 
and  George  Connell  who  honour  all  of  us  with  their 
presence  here  today.  These  five  living  presidents  have 
been  a source  of  strength  and  support  for  me,  for 
each  of  them  in  their  own  way  has  sought  to  pre- 
pare me  over  the  past  12  months  for  the  years  ahead. 

I know  that  I will  not  offend  four  of  them  by 
acknowledging  publicly  my  special  indebtedness  to 
President  Connell.  Only  he  and  I can  know  the  full 
extent  of  my  debt.  Let  me  say  simply  that  he  has 
been  much  more  than  just  my  president  for  the 
past  six  years,  he  has  been  a wonderful  friend  with 
whom  I have  shared  much  and  a wonderful  teacher 
from  whom  I have  learned  much  of  what  I know 
about  the  University  and  its  presidency. 

In  the  years  ahead  I will  endeavour  to  extend 
the  distinguished  record  of  service  established  by 
these  12  outstanding  presidents. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  my  term  as  president 
has  come  to  an  end,  I will  be  judged  to  have  given 
our  university  the  most  faithful,  loyal  and  dedicated 
service  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  give.  And  I also 
hope  that  with  the  knowledge  of  your  commitment 
to  our  collective  future,  we  can  embrace  the  years 
ahead,  confident  that  we  can  extend  and  enrich  our 
legacy. 
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Profile 


by  Karina  Dahlin 


Provocative 


those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  ob- 
serving University  government  on  a 
regular  basis  know  that  the  three  boards 
of  Governing  Council  have  their  own 
distinctive  styles.  One  of  the  people 
who  gives  the  Business  Board  its  spe- 
cial flavour  is  Paul  Cadario,  39,  an 
outspoken  alumni  member.  It  is  tempt- 
ing to  characterize  him  as  "the  pit  bull 
terrier  of  Governing  Council,"  but 
probably  more  correct  to  call  him  a 
watch  dog. 

Cadario  always  tries  to  be  well-in- 
formed before  he  sinks  his  teeth  into 
the  underbelly  of  an  issue.  He  arrived 
at  my  office  at  45  Willcocks  St.  well 
prepared  for  our  interview.  Not  only 
had  he  discussed  it  with  fellow  Coun- 
cil members,  he  had  also  talked  to  a 
journalist  friend  and  was  advised  to 
use  my  questions  as  an  opportunity 
to  talk  about  his  concerns  — whether 
or  not  (he  confided  with  a chuckle) 
the  questions  were  related. 

Cadario  lives  in  Washington,  DC, 
and  has  worked  for  the  World  Bank 
for  15  years.  He  is  principal  country 
officer  responsible  for  the  bank's  op- 
erations in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  An  active  member  of  the  World 
Bank  Staff  Association  he  chairs  a com- 
mittee negotiating  improvements  to 
the  6,300  employees'  benefits  package. 

As  an  international  organization  for 
economic  develop- 
ment, the  bank  does 
not  make  political 
judgements  and  af- 
ter the  thwarted 
revolution  in  1989 
Cadario  was  not 
required  to  use  human  rights  records 
as  criteria  for  granting  loans.  He  ex- 
peas, however,  that  the  bank's  share- 
holders will  attach  greater  importance 
to  human  rights  in  the  future. 

Cadario  became  a member  of  Coun- 
cil in  1972  when  he  was  still  a student 
in  civil  engineering.  Then  he  went  to 
Oxford  as  a Rhodes  scholar  and  stud- 
ied politics,  economics  and  philoso- 
phy. In  1985  he  was  elected  to  Gov- 
erning Council  as  an  alumni  represen- 
tative. His  second  three-year  term 
expires  next  year  and  he  will  probably 
run  again  for  a third  and  last  time.  He 
flies  to  Toronto  at  his  own  expense  and 
on  his  own  time.  He  enjoys  being  a 
University  volunteer  because  the  work 
is  different  from  his  regular  job,  it  is 
intelleaually  stimulating,  his  Council 


His  questions 
elicit  bristling 
responses 


colleagues  are  interesting  and  he  is 
genuinely  concerned  that  public 
money  is  spent  efficiently. 

It  is  worth  attending  meetings  of 
the  Business  Board  just  to  see  Cadario 
in  aaion.  His  questions  are  piercing 
and  sometimes  elicit  bristling  responses 
from  administrators.  "I  think  Council 
members  from  outside  the  University 
are  accustomed  to  a different  standard 
of  proof,"  he  says.  "Outside,  the  bot- 
tom line  really  does  matter.  Sometimes 
I think  the  risks  of 
an  issue  have  not 
been  considered." 

Ahead  lie  some 
tricky  issues  that 
have  not  yet  entered 
the  public  domain 
but  are  now  being  discussed  in  the 
corridors  of  Simcoe  Hall,  Cadario 
says.  Tenure  and  the  conditions  of 
employment  of  the  teaching  staff 
will  have  to  be  re-examined  to  ensure 
the  University's  standards  of  excel- 
lence are  met  and  the  role  of  the 
faculty  association  must  change  be- 
cause it  overlaps  that  of  the  Academic 
Board.  He  also  talks  about  a "quality 
premium"  that  could  be  added  to 
tuition  fees  at  well-equipped,  leading 
universities. 

Sometimes  Cadario  unwinds.  In 
front  of  the  television  he  prefers  to 
watch  Twin  Peaks,  LA  Law  and  Thirty 
Something,  but  that  does  not  mean 
he  drives  a BMW  — he  doesn't  even 
own  a car.  He  brings  an  interesting 
perspective  to  Council. 


NOTICE  OF  OFFENCE 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  University  Tribunal,  I am 
publishing  the  following  Notice  of  Offence  and  the  sanctions  imposed: 

The  charge  against  the  student  was  that  she  did  submit  for  credit  in  the 
course  POL  200Y  a purchased  essay  from  Custom  Essay  Service,  thereby 
representing  as  her  work  the  work  of  Custom  Essay  Service  contrary  to 
Section  E.1  .(a)(ii)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Aca- 
demic Matters. 

The  jury  found  her  guilty  of  the  charge  and  imposed  the  following  sanctions: 

(i)  a grade  of  zero  in  the  course  POL  200Y; 

(ii)  suspension  from  the  University  for  a period  of  three  years; 

(iii)  that  the  suspension  and  the  reason  for  it  be  recorded  on  her  academic 
transcript  for  the  period  of  the  suspension; 

(iv)  that  the  decision  and  sanctions  imposed  be  reported  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Provost  for  publication  (name  withheld)  in  the  University 
newspapers. 

Professor  J.E.  Foley 
Vice-President  and  Provost 


Recommended  dining 


ju  « 

dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese  ^ 
cuisine  & decor 
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195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious,  relaxed 
dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese 
prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  prefer,  North  American 
style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter 
which  you  choose.  Five-course  dinners  present  a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki, 
shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main  course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right 
at  your  table  and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main 
course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp), 
tempura,  rice,  dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★★★★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 


!» 


HartHouse 

farm 


cider  'n'  song 


SUNDAY 
OCTOBER  28 
1990 


Activities: 


Making  cider  (bring  a container  to  take  some  home)  • log 
sawing  ‘Kiteflying  • Hiking  in  fall  leaves ‘Sauna*  Other  sports 
Lunch  upon  arrival  • Dinner  in  late  afternoon 
Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  10:30  a.m. 

Expected  departure  from  the  Farm  at  7p.m. 

$15.00  with  bus;  $12.00  without 

TICKETS  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  PROGRAMME  OFFICE 

PLEASE  APPLY  EARLY!! 


Meals: 

Transportation: 

Cost:  (per  person): 


REPROTEXTS 

If  you  are  considering  using  photocopied  readings  in  your 
course,  a Canadian  Scholars’  Press  r eprotext  can 
provide  a convenient  learning  package  for  your  students. 

•We  secure  the  copyright  permissions  from  the  original  publishers. 

•There  is  no  charge  to  the  Professor  or  Department. 

•We  offer  a wide  choice  of  bindings  and  formats. 

•Convenient  location  near  the  St.  George  campus.  Deliveries  to  Scarborough 
and  Erindale  can  be  arranged. 

•Free  copies  for  Professors  and  Teaching  Assistants. 

•Previously-published  material  can  be  combined  with  your  own  introductions,  if 
you  wish. 

•There  is  no  limit  on  class  size,  but  for  larger  classes  the  REPROTEXT 
can  be  published  next  year  as  a textbook. 

For  more  information  call: 

Canadian  Scholars’  Press  Inc. 
971-7150 

339  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  220 
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Disturbing  and 
potentially  dangerous 
messages 


The  DARK  SIDE  of 

ROMANCE 
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BY  GAY  ABBATE 


He  was  only  a couple  of  inches  taller  than  she  was , 
yet  in  matters  of  man-woman  sophistication  he 
dwarfed  her.  Laura  suddenly,  and  with  good  reason, 
felt  like  a little  girl  peering  up  into  his  intent,  experi- 
enced eyes. 

This  excerpt  from  Linda  Shaw's 
A Love  Song  and  You  (Silhou- 
ette Special  Edition,  1984) 
typifies  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  heroes  and  hero- 
ines of  popular  romance 
novels.  The  hero  is  the  mentor  who  teaches  the 
reluctant  heroine  that  only  by  submitting  to  his 
wishes  and  desires  can  she  find  lasting  happiness. 


He  is  usually  portrayed  as  dark,  hand- 
some, wise,  wealthy,  powerful  and  ex- 
uding sexual  charisma;  she  is  always  beau- 
tiful, intelligent  although  emotionally  im- 
mature and  a sexual  innocent.  These  nov- 
els are  so  popular  that  they  sell  millions 
of  copies  annually  in  North  America. 
Their  critics  dismiss  them  as  escapist  pulp 
for  the  masses  — usually  lower  middle- 
class  women.  But  a new  study  by  Profes- 
sor Mary  Nyquist  of  the  Women's  Stud- 
ies Programme  at  New  College  contends 
that  contemporary  romance  novels  re- 
inforce powerful  messages  that  are  dis- 
turbing and  potentially  dangerous. 

Based  on  her  study,  Nyquist  has  writ- 
ten "Romance  in  the  Forbidden  Zone," 
which  she  read  at  the  Arts  & Science  Sat- 
urday lecture  series  on  Oct.  13,  U ofT 
Day.  She  says  romantic  fiction  glamor- 
izes sexual  violence  and  domination. 
While  the  novels  themselves  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  violence  against  women 
in  today's  society,  they  can  make  it  eas- 
ier for  female  readers  to  accept. 

At  the  beginning  of  most  romance 
novels,  the  hero  is  a threatening,  men- 
acing figure  interested  only  in  exercis- 
ing his  power  over  the  heroine.  As  the 
plot  unfolds,  the  experience  of  violence 
or  indifference  is  redefined,  denied  or 
explained  away  by  the  revelation  of  the 
hero  as  a gentle,  truly  wonderful  man 
the  heroine  can  love  without  inhibition, 
says  Nyquist.  His  transformation  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  heroine,  who  begins 
as  the  victim  of  his  sexuality  and  ends 
up  desiring  him.  She  notes  that  this 
change  reassures  the  reader  that  the 
experience  of  violence  is  not  really  what 
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it  appeared  to  be. 

The  hero's  sexual  harassment  or  ver- 
bal abuse  initially  triggers  an  involun- 
tary sexual  response  from  the  heroine 
and  she  reacts  with  anger.  While  this 
serves  to  excite  him  further,  it  causes  her 
shame  or  humiliation.  This  process  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  Arlene  James'  The 
Discerning  Heart  (Silhouette  Romance, 
1988).  The  initial  paralysis  the  heroine 
feels  at  the  hero's  kiss  quickly  gives  way 
to  “a  stunning  clamoring,  a melting  and 
warming,  a vast,  deepening  yearning"  and 
to  the  realization  that  "she  had  never 
even  sensed  that  this  kind  of  need  lay 
buried  within  her.  She  was  at  once 
alarmed,  intrigued  and  appalled." 

But  she  is  overcome  by  shame:  "Her 
hand  went  instinctively  to  her  mouth, 
and  hot  tears  started  in  her  eyes.  She 
couldn't  think,  and  she  couldn't  believe 
she  had  allowed  this  to  happen,  now,  of 
all  times,  of  all  men.  She'd  slapped  men 
for  less,  given  up  jobs,  suffered  the  utmost 
indignation,  and  all  she  could  do  at  this 
moment  was  tremble." 

The  heroine  forgives  and  forgets 
the  hero's  former  brutal  treat- 
ment once  he  reveals  his  true 
self.  Thus  the  heroine  of  A Love 
Song  and  You  dismisses  the  hero's  at- 
tempted rape  and  his  subsequent  apol- 
ogy: "You're  not  a fool.  You're  a man.  1 
don't  think  I've  ever  understood  com- 
pletely what  that  entailed  until  this 
moment."  By  denying  the  violence  of 
rape,  the  heroine  becomes  capable  of 
mature,  womanly  love.  Her  reward  is  to 
marry  the  hero  and  live  happily  ever  after. 


She  had  known  he  could  teach  her. 

She  had  just  never  dreamed  he  would 
teach  her  to  love. 


She'd  slapped  men  for  less , given 
up  jobs , suffered  the  utmost  indignation , 
and  all  she  could  do  at  this  moment 
was  tremble. 


Nyquist  is  disturbed  by  the  racist 
elements  she  sees  in  the  novels.  The 
covers  always  depict  the  heroine  as  white 
and  Anglo-Saxon,  the  hero  as  dark  — an 
association  in  our  culture  with  predatory 
sexuality.  This  stereotyping  of  the  hero 
is  racist,  she  says.  Even  when  the  story's 
male  protagonist  is  a full-blooded  native 
American,  the  cover  invariably  depicts 
him  with  Caucasian  features  to  appeal 
to  buyers,  she  says. 

This  racism  is  also  evident  in  the  text. 
Nyquist  points  to  Charlotte  Lamb's  Com- 
pulsion, (Harlequin  Presents,  1981)  — a 
novel  set  in  the  Caribbean  — which 
describes  the  white  hero's  dark  colour- 
ing as  "golden  bronze"  while  the  natives 
are  "like  mahogany." 

Nyquist  says  romance  novels  present 
solutions  to  life's  problems  which  "propa- 
gate outmoded,  bourgeois  ideals"  — the 
male  as  mentor  and  teacher  and  the 
female  as  his  dependent  pupil.  This  pa- 
triarchal view  of  what  she  terms  the  male 
mentor-female  resistance  relationship  is 
also  found  in  the  realist  novels  of  au- 
thors such  as  Jane  Austen  and  George 
Eliot.  "This  continuity  shows  the  extent 
to  which  we're  still  living  in  a patriar- 
chal culture." 

The  hero  in  romance  novels  attempts 
to  shape  the  heroine  to  his  concept  of  a 
proper  woman.  Nyquist  says  there  is 
always  a power  imbalance  in  the  rela- 
tionship: he  is  an  average  of  12  years  older, 
wiser  and  her  superior  in  social  and 
professional  terms.  By  submitting  to  his 
greater  knowledge  she  comes  to  know 
herself  as  a more  dependent  and  needy 
person  than  she  ever  realized.  In  the 
closing  paragraph  of  The  Discerning  Heart 
the  heroine  eulogizes  her  mentor.  Nyquist 


says  this  passage  could  serve  as  the  end- 
ing of  almost  any  popular  romance:  "She 
had  known  she  could  learn  from  him. 
She  had  known  he  could  teach  her.  She 
had  just  never  dreamed  he  would  teach 
her  to  love." 

Do  romance  novels  have  any  re- 
deeming social  value?  Al- 
though they  contain  disturb- 
ing elements,  Nyquist  says 
they  appear  to  fulfil  some  basic  needs  of 
their  readers.  Women  use  them  to  es- 
cape the  intense  demands  of  their  jobs, 
housework  and  childrearing.  "Reading 
romance  novels  gives  the  working 
woman  a way  to  signal  to  her  family  that 
it's  her  own  time  and  space.  She  is  say- 
ing to  them  'Leave  me  alone.'" 

Romance  novels  also  indirectly  satisfy 
the  need  of  working  women  to  feel  that, 
in  some  way,  they  are  being  nurtured. 
In  addition  to  his  patriarchal  role  of 
protector,  the  hero  provides  the  hero- 
ine maternal  nurturing  which  the  reader 
can  experience  vicariously:  he  is  atten- 
tive and  protective,  he  tenderly  holds  her, 
lightly  caresses  her  hair,  gently  undresses 
her  while  asleep  or  unconscious,  lends 
her  clothes  which  are  invariably  too  large 
but  which  look  adorable  on  her  and  places 
her  on  his  lap  — the  lap  being  tradition- 
ally a maternal  space. 

Nyquist  says  there  is  a great  deal  more 
to  explore  in  romance  novels,  especially 
in  the  area  of  male  mentorship  and 
female  resistance  and  has  begun  work 
on  a book  on  this  subject.  She  will  also 
teach  a course  beginning  in  January 
entitled  Popular  Fiction  by  and  for 
Women  that  will  discuss  the  romance 
novel  genre.  ♦ 
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DAVID  VERESCHAGIN 


COURTESY  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE  & LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


k 


100th  ANNIVERSARY  ARCHITECTURE  100th  ANNIVERSARY  ARCHITECTURE  100th  ANNIVERSARY 


One 

hundred 


years  of 
design 


In  1890  a program  in  architecture 
was  founded  in  the  School  of  Practi- 
cal Science,  the  University's  first 
engineering  faculty.  C.H.C.  Wright, 
seen  here  in  his  office,  was  the  first 
lecturer  and  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment He  had  six  students.  The  prac- 
tical science  building  on  Taddle 
Creek  Rd.  was  demolished  in  1966  to 
make  way  for  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  Today,  architecture  has 
360  students  and  hundreds  of  distin- 
guished alumni.  To  help  celebrate  its 
100th  anniversary  — and  the  25th 
anniversary  of  landscape  architec- 
ture, founded  in  1965  — the  School 
of  Architecture  & Landscape  Archi- 
tecture has  mounted  Statements 
and  Aspirations,  an  exhibition  of 
student  work  from  1910  to  1990. 
Professor  Blanche  van  Cingel  is  the 
curator  of  the  show,  Richard  Cronin 
the  designer.  It  runs  until  Nov.  9 in 
the  galleries  at  230  College  St.  The 
faculty  will  also  celebrate  with  a 
centennial  film  series,  Oct.  22  to 
Nov.  30,  a lecture  series  and  a 
second  exhibition,  Premio  Palladio, 
featuring  projects  by  the  winners  of 
the  international  Palladio  Prize, 
given  by  the  City  of  Vicenza,  Italy,  to 
young  architects. 


Old  and  new:  "Maritime  Landing 
Station"  (left  and  above)  by  R.J.  Kent 
Barker,  a graduate  of  1936,  and  the 
daycare  section  of  the  "Port  Colborne 
Cooperative  Development"  (below)  by 
Calvin  Brook,  a graduate  of  1982.  The 
drawings  belong  to  student  projects 
now  on  display  at  230  College  St. 


100th  ANNIVERSARY  ARCHITECTURE  100th  ANNIVERSARY  ARCHITECTURE  100th  ANNIVERSARY 
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fcxtrava£anza 


aForUpTo30^ets 


MASSEY  HALL 


Saturday,  October  27 
8:00  pm 

Tickets:  $20  or  $15 
25%  discount  for  seniors  and  students 


Sunday,  October  28 
2:00  pm 

Tickets:  $20  or  $15 
25%  discount  for  seniors  and  students 


TICKETS  NOWON  SALE 
CALL  872-HALL 

or  visit  the  Massey  Hall  or 
Roy  Thomson  Hall  Box  Office 


DIRECTED  BY 

♦ William  Shookhoff 

FEATURING 

♦ Marek  Jablonski 

♦ Jim  Anagnoson  and  Leslie  Kinton 

♦ The  Monster  Pianists  of  the 
Keyboard  Faculty  of  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 


Brenda  Baranga  • Carol  Birtch  • Helena  Bowkun  • Calvin  Church  • Rodica  Eugen  • Antonis 
General  • John  Graham  • Carla  Hartsfield  • Donald  Himes  • Alan  Hobbins  • Cecilia 
Ignatieff  • Laura  Ippolito  • Linda  Ippolito  • Katika  Isherwood  • Mary  Kenedi  • John  Kruspe 

• Fanny  Levitan  • Janet  Lopinski  • DimitraMarangozis  • Andrew  Markow  • Eric  Medhurst 

• Lynda  Metelsky  • Tiina  Mitt-Kreem  • ArshalouiseNersessian  • Michael  Pelissier  • Bonnie 
Silver  • Boyanna  Toyich  • Senia  Trubashnik  • Wang  Vang  • Peteris  Zarins 


JOLLY 

GOOD 

NEWS 


BBC  News 

Monday  to  Saturday: 
8:00  a.m. 


Non-commercial  Radio 

Lilau  i I T~'l 


The  following  are  books  by  U of  T staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or  edi- 
torship, staff  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

October 

New  Women  for  God:  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Women  and  India 
Missions,  1876-1914,  by  Ruth  Comp- 
ton Brouwer  (University  of  Toronto  Press; 
294  pages;  $50  cloth,  $18.95  paper).  The 
"new  woman"  of  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  century  had  an  education  and  con- 
siderable spiritual  and  intellectual  ener- 
gies in  need  of  an  outlet.  Among  Protes- 
tants the  foreign  missionary  movement 
came  to  be  seen  as  an  appropriate  focus. 
This  book  explores  the  involvement  of 
one  such  group  of  women  in  their  work 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

History  and  Communications: 
Harold  Innis,  Marshall  McLuhan, 
The  Interpretation  of  History,  by 

Graeme  Patterson  (University  of  Toronto 
Press;  251  pages;  $40  cloth,  $16.95  pa- 
per). This  essay  uses  as  a starting  place 
the  work  of  Harold  Innis  and  Marshall 
McLuhan.  It  questions  conventional 
understanding  of  the  thought  of  Innis 
and  McLuhan  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween their  work. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Canadian 
Law:  The  Nova  Scotia  Experience, 

edited  by  Philip  Girard  and  Jim  Phillips* 
(University  of  Toronto  Press;  369  pages; 
$60  cloth).  This  volume  presents 
throughly  researched,  original  essays  in 
Nova  Scotian  legal  history. 

Psychological  Analysis  and  the 
Philosophy  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  by 

Fred  Wilson  (University  of  Toronto  Press; 
390  pages;  $60).  John  Stuart  Mill  under- 
went a mental  crisis  in  the  1820s.  He 
emerged  from  it,  the  author  argues,  with 
a new  understanding  of  the  notion  of 
introspective  analysis  more  adequate  as 
an  empirical  method  than  the  sort  of 
analysis  that  had  been  used  by  earlier 
utilitarian  thinkers. 

Well-functioning  Families  for 
Adoptive  and  Foster  Children:  A 
Handbook  for  Child  Welfare  Work- 
ers, by  Joyce  S.  Cohen*  and  Anne  West- 
hues  (University  of  Toronto  Press;  162 
pages;  $16.95).  This  manual  provides  a 
guide  to  the  assessment  and  matching 
of  children  with  adoptive  and  foster 
families  and  to  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  those  families. 

September 

Historical  Atlas  of  Canada  III: 
Addressing  the  Twentieth  Century, 

edited  by  Donald  Kerr*  and  Deryck  W. 
Holdsworth  (University  of  Toronto  Press; 
197  pages;  $95).  Full-colour  maps  chart 
the  course  of  Canadian  history  through 
the  late  19th  century  into  the  middle  of 
the  20th.  They  illustrate  the  transforma- 
tion of  Canada  from  a rural  agricultural 
society  to  an  urban  industrial  nation  with 
increasing  cultural  diversity. 

Understanding  and  Being:  Col- 
lected Works  of  Bernard  Lonergan, 

edited  by  Frederick  E.  Crowe  and  Robert 
M.  Doran  (Volume  5,  University  of 
Toronto  Press;  467  pages;  $60  cloth, 
$19.95  paper).  Originally  published  in 
1980  and  now  revised  in  collaboration 
with  the  original  editors,  this  volume  is 
the  edited  transcription  of  Lonergan's 
lectures  on  his  seminal  book  Insight,  given 
a year  after  its  publication. 

The  Time  in  Malmo  on  the  Earth, 

by  Jacques  Werup,  translated  by  Roger 
Greenwald*  (Exile  Editions;  71  pages; 
$12.50).  A unified  series  of  poems  based 
on  the  poet's  daily  life  and  reflections  in 
1970-73  when  he  was  struggling  to  re- 
cover from  a kidney  ailment. 

Girls,  Women,  and  Giftedness,  ed- 
ited by  Julie  L.  Ellis*  and  John  M.  Wil- 


linsky  (Trillium  Press;  177  pages;  $29.99). 
The  published  proceedings  and  papers 
of  Girls,  Women,  and  Giftedness;  An 
International  Symposium  held  at  the 
University  of  Lethbridge  in  May  1987. 

Antarctica  Body,  by  Vivian  Darroch- 
Lozowski  (Penumbra  Press;  168  pages; 
$14.95).  A graphic  postmodern  poetics 
based  on  the  author's  journey  to  this 
continent. 

Catching  up 

Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire, 

edited  by  David  Klaasner  (Records  of  Early 
English  Drama,  University  of  Toronto 
Press;  735  pages;  $125).  The  volumes  of 
Records  of  Early  English  Drama  seek  to 
establish  the  context  of  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare,  his  contemporaries  and  his 
medieval  predecessors  by  examining 
historical  documents  that  provide  evi- 
dence of  drama,  secular  music  and 
communal  entertainment  from  the 
Middle  Ages  until  the  closing  of  the 
theatres  in  1642.  This  volume  presents 
the  documentary  evidence  from  the 
border  county  of  Herefordshire  and  the 
adjoining  West  Midlands  county  of 
Worcestershire. 

For  the  Cause  of  Good:  A History 
of  the  First  Twenty-Five  Years  of 
The  Masonic  Foundation  of  On- 
tario (1964-1989),  by  Wallace  McLeod 
(Masonic  Foundation  of  Ontario;  66 
pages;  $5).  The  story  of  a small  chari- 
table foundation  which  has  over  the  years 
provided  bursaries  to  more  than  1,200 
post-secondary  students  and  has  helped 
to  support  various  projects  such  as  the 
development  of  the  cochlear  implant 
("bionic  ear"). 

The  Political  Economy  of  Foreign 
Policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  edited  by 
David  Wurfel*  and  Bruce  Burton  (Macmil- 
lan; 316  pages;  $29.95).  This  book  ana- 
lyzes the  foreign  policy  of  the  southeast 
Asian  states  in  a common  analytical 
framework.  Four  introductory  chapters 
review  the  state  of  third-world  foreign 
policy  analysis  and  assess  the  interna- 
tional environment  for  southeast  Asia; 
nine  countries  are  covered  by  specialists. 

False  Alarm:  The  Computerization 
of  Eight  Social  Welfare  Organiza- 
tions, by  John  M.  Gandy  and  Lome 
Tepperman  (Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
Press;  220  pages;  $24.95).  For  many  years 
social  workers  and  administrators  have 
predicted  that  computerization  would 
have  negative  impacts  on  their  organi- 
zations. This  book  explains  why  these 
predictions  have  not  materialized  and  why 
computerization  has  had  only  minimal 
impact  on  social  welfare  organizations 
and  their  delivery  of  services. 

Mysterious  Heparin:  The  Key  to 
Open  Heart  Surgery,  by  W.G.  Bige- 
low (McGraw-Hill  Ryerson;  205  pages; 
$32.95).  In  1989  more  than  a third  of  a 
million  open  heart  operations  were  per- 
formed in  North  America.  These  opera- 
tions would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out herapin,  a solution  discovered  in  the 
United  States  70  years  ago  but  purified 
and  developed  for  clinical  use  in  Can- 
ada and  Sweden.  Obtained  by  an  extrac- 
tion process  from  beef  lungs  and  pork 
intestines,  heparin  still  does  not  have  a 
chemical  formula  and  cannot  be  syntheti- 
cally manufactured. 

Lewis  Theobald  and  the  Editing  of 
Shakespeare,  by  Peter  Seary  (Oxford 
University  Press;  264  pages;  £27.50).  This 
study  reassesses  Theobald's  aims  and 
achievements  from  the  perspective  of 
20th-century  textual  scholarship:  his 
concerns  with  Elizabethan  philology, 
palaeography  and  bibliography  are  seen 
to  be  distinctly  modern.  Attention  is  also 
paid  to  his  critical  understanding  of 
Shakespeare.  The  result  is  a radical  altera- 
tion of  the  traditional  view  of  him. 
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Events 


The  Early  Instants  of 
Our  Universe. 

Monday,  October  22 
Prof.  Hubert  Reeves,  Univer- 
sity de  Montreal.  George  Igna- 
tieff  Theatre,  Devonshire 
Place.  8 p.m. 

(Massey  and  CITA) 


Canada  — Where  Are 
We  Going? 

Wednesday,  October  24 
Prof.  Peter  Russell,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science; 
third  in  series  of  five  Cana- 
dian Perspectives  lectures. 
Council  Chamber,  South 
Building,  Erindale  College.  10 
a.m. 

Tickets  $9. 

(Senior  Alumni  and  Associates 
of  Erindale) 


Cloning  of  the  Human 
D1  -Dopamine  Receptor. 

Wednesday,  October  24 
Prof.  Brian  O'Dowd,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology  and 
Addiction  Research  Founda- 
tion of  Ontario.  4227  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Pharmacology) 


The  International  Insti- 
tute of  Design  and  the 
Remaking  of  the  A.A. 
1970-74. 

Wednesday,  October  24 
Graham  Shane,  architect, 
New  York.  Auditorium,  Medi- 
cal Sciences  Building.  7 p.m. 
(Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture) 


Peace  Education  and 
Changing  Superpower 
Relationships. 

Thursday,  October  25 
Prof.  Betty  Reardon,  Columbia 
University;  University  CoL  e 
lecture  in  peace  studies.  140 
University  College.  8 p.m. 

(UC,  Science  for  Peace  and 
Department  of  External 
Affairs) 


Science  Education:  Is 
Anybody  Out  There 
Serious? 

Sunday,  October  28 
Bernard  J.  Shapiro,  deputy 
secretary  of  cabinet,  Ontario. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


Didactic  Poetry. 

The  Criticism  of  Didactic 
Poetry. 

Monday,  October  29 

Magnis  doceo  de  rebus : 
The  De  rerum  natura  of 
Lucretius. 

Tuesday,  October  30 

In  tenui  labor:  The 
Georgies  of  Virgil. 

Wednesday,  October  31 
Prof.  Em.  Alexander  DaLzell, 
Trinity  College;  Robson  classi- 
cal lectures.  Alumni  Hall, 
Victoria  College.  4:30  p.m. 
(Victoria  College) 


Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  informa- 
tion for  Events  listings 
must  be  received  in 
writing  at  the  Bulletin 
offices,  45  Willcocks  St., 
by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  November  12 
for  events  taking  place 
Nov.  12  to  26: 

Monday,  October  29 

Issue  of  November  26, 
for  events  taking  place 
Nov.  26  to  Dec.  10: 
Monday,  November  12 


Insects  — The  Role  They 
Play  in  Our  Lives. 

Wednesday,  October  3 1 
Prof.  Phil  Pointing,  biology, 
Erindale  College;  fourth  in 
series  of  five  Canadian  Per- 
spectives lectures.  Art  Gallery, 
Erindale  College.  10  a.m. 
Tickets  $7. 

(Senior  Alumni  and  Associates 
of  Erindale) 


Molecular  Pharmaco- 
genetics of  Human 
Arylamine  N-Acetyl- 
transferases. 

Wednesday,  October  31 
Dr.  Denis  Grant,  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children.  4227  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Pharmacology) 


Revaloriser  la  connais- 
sance  des  cath£drales 
m£di£vales  au  regard 
des  fonctions  du  chap- 
itre  cathedral  et  de 
l’6veque.  Le  cas  des 
cath£drales  beiges. 

Wednesday,  October  31 
Prof.  M.  Jacques  Pycke,  Univ- 
ersity Catholique  de  Louvain, 
Louvain-la-Neuve.  Common 
Room,  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies.  4:10  p.m. 
(Medieval  Studies) 


Gairdner  Foundation. 

Lectures  by  winners  of  the 
1990  Gairdner  Foundation 
International  Awards  for 
contributions  in  the  field  of 
medical  science.  All  lectures  in 
the  auditorium,  Medical  Sci- 
ences Building. 

Thursday,  November  1 

Resistance  to  Anti- 
cancer Drugs. 

Prof.  Victor  Ling,  Department 

of  Medical  Biophysics  and  the 
Ontario  Cancer  institute. 

12:10  p.m. 

From  Starch  Gels  to 
Gene  Targeting. 

Prof.  Oliver  Smithies,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  12:40  p.m. 

Analyzing  DNA 
Sequences. 

Prof  Edwin  M.  Southern,  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  1:10  p.m. 

Clinical  Applications  of 
Marrow  Transplantation. 

Dr.  E.  Donnall  Thomas,  Fred 
Hutchinson  Cancer  Research 
Center,  Seattle.  1:40  p.m. 

Friday,  November  2 

The  Identification  of  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Gene. 

Prof.  Lap-Chee  Tsui,  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Genetics  and 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

12  noon. 

Role  of  the  Cystic  Fibro- 
sis Gene  Product  in 
Epithelial  Ion  Transport. 

Prof.  John  R.  Riordan,  Depart- 
ments of  Biochemistry  and 
Clinical  Biochemistry  and 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
12:30  p.m. 

Cystic  Fibrosis:  The 
Gene  and  Beyond. 

Prof.  Francis  S.  Collins,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Medical 
Center.  1 p.m. 


Presents  of  Small  Value: 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  at  the 
Court  of  the  Grand 
Mogul. 

Thursday,  November  1 
Milo  C.  Beach,  Smithsonian 
Institution;  1990  Aziz  Ahmad 
lecture.  Lecture  hall,  George  R. 
Gardiner  Museum  of 
Ceramic  Art.  4 p.m. 

(South  Asian  Studies) 


Utopias  in  the  Renais- 
sance: Pursuit  of  the 
Spritiual  Homeland. 

Thursday,  November  1 
Prof.  Guy  Bedouelle,  Univer- 
sity of  Fribourg;  annual  Eras- 
mus lecture.  Victoria  College 
Chapel.  4:30  p.m. 


(CRRS  and  St.  Michael's 
College) 


Ethnic  Riots  in  South 
Asia:  Participants  and 
Patterns. 

Friday,  November  2 
Prof.  Stanley  J.  Tambiah,  Har- 
vard University.  5th  floor 
seminar  room,  203  College  St. 
2 to  4 p.m. 

(Ethnic,  Immigration  & 
Pluralism  Studies) 


The  Secret  Life  of  Mush- 
rooms. 

Sunday,  November  4 
Prof.  Linda  M.  Kohn,  Depart- 
ment of  Botany.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

3 p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


From  Quarantine  to 
Cure:  The  New  Phase  in 
the  Campaign  against 
Apartheid  Sport. 

Monday,  November  5 
Prof.  Bruce  Kidd,  School  of 
Physical  & Health  Education. 
Boardroom,  Clara  Benson 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(Physical  & Health  Education) 


Feminism  and  National- 
ism: Palestinian  Women 
and  the  Intifada. 

Monday,  November  5 
Nahla  Abdo,  writer;  Popular 
Feminism  lecture  and  discus- 
sion series.  Boardroom,  12th 
floor,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 

(Women's  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion, OISE) 


Esthetes  and 
Proletarians:  Die  Yunge. 

Tuesday,  November  6 
Prof.  Em.  Irving  Howe,  City 
University  of  New  York;  Israel 
and  Sala  Disenhouse  lecture. 
2117  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

8 p.m. 

(Jewish  Studies) 


Aboriginal  Rights. 

Wednesday,  November  7 
Prof.  Mel  Watkins,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics;  final 
Canadian  Perspectives  lecture. 
Council  Chamber,  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 

10  a.m. 

Tickets  $7. 

(Senior  Alumni  and  Associates 
of  Erindale) 


Economists  and  Envi- 
ronmentalists: Friends 
or  Foes? 

Wednesday,  November  7 
Walter  Block,  The  Fraser  Insti- 
tute, Vancouver;  E.B.  Eddy 
distinguished  lecture  series. 
Auditorium,  Addiction 
Research  Foundation, 

33  Russell  St.  12  noon. 
(Forestry) 


Aging  in  the  Central 
Nervous  System: 
Manipulations  using 
Long-Term  Deprenyl 
Treatment. 

Wednesday,  November  7 
Prof.  Bill  Milgram,  psychol- 
ogy, Scarborough  College. 
4227  Medical  Sciences  Build- 
ing. 4 p.m. 

(Pharmacology) 

A Place  for  Architecture. 

Wednesday,  November  7 
Ruth  Cawker,  architect, 
Toronto;  co-sponsored  by 
Steel  Structures  Education 
Foundation.  116  Wallberg 
Building.  7 p.m. 

(Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture) 


Environment,  Econom- 
ics and  Ethics. 

Thursday,  November  8 
Peter  E.  Wrist,  Pulp  & Paper 
Research  Institute  of  Canada, 
Montreal;  E.B.  Eddy  distin- 
guished lecture  series.  Audito- 
rium, Addiction  Research 
Foundation,  33  Russell  St. 

12,  noon. 

(Forestry) 
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Looking  for  the  Ukrain- 
ian Vote:  An  Interpreta- 
tion of  Ukrainian 
Canadian  Electoral 
Behaviour. 

Thursday,  November  8 
Prof.  Bohdan  Harasymiw, 
University  of  Calgary.  Multi- 
cultural History  Society  of 
Ontario,  43  Queen's  Park 
Cres.  E.  7:30  p.m. 

(Ukrainian  Studies) 


The  Origins  and  Future 
of  Food  and  Drugs. 

Sunday,  November  1 1 
Adrian  Forsyth,  Conservation 
International.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

3 p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


Mechanisms  of  Visual 
Selective  Attention. 

Wednesday,  October  24 
Prof.  Steven  Tipper,  McMaster 
University.  2102  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4:10  p.m. 

(Psychology) 


Robert  Boyle  on 
Atheism  and  Atomism. 

Wednesday,  October  24 
Prof.  J.J.  Macintosh,  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary.  304  Victoria 
College.  4:10  p.m. 

(IHPST) 


Nonequilibrium 

Patterns. 

Thursday,  October  25 
P.C.  Hohenberg,  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

4:10  p.m. 

(Physics) 


The  Synthesis  of  Mico- 
toxins  from  Aspergillus 
sp. 

Friday,  October  26 
Prof.  Russell  Rodrigo,  Guelph- 
Waterloo  Centre  for  Graduate 
Work  in  Chemistry.  158  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
3:30  p.m. 

(Chemistry) 


Descartes’  Cosmology. 

Wednesday,  October  3 1 
Prof.  Brian  S.  Baigrie,  Institute 
for  the  History  & Philosophy 
of  Science  & Technology.  304 
Victoria  College.  4:10  p.m. 
(IHPST) 


Polyballs  and  Spectre  s- 
copy  with  Diffusing 
Waves. 

Thursday,  November  1 
Prof.  P.M.  Chaikin,  Princeton 
University.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

4:10  p.m. 

(Physics) 


Design  and  Synthesis  of 
DNA  Cleaving  Molecules 
and  Anticancer  Agents. 

Friday,  November  2 
Prof.  K.C.  Nicolaou,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  San 
Diego.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

3:30  p.m. 

(Chemistry) 


The  Newtonian 
Discovery  of  Gravity. 

Wednesday,  November  7 
Prof.  Barbara  Tuchanska,  Uni- 
versity of  Lodz,  Poland.  304 
Victoria  College.  4:10  p.m. 
(IHPST) 


Whose  Science?  Whose 
Knowledge?  Feminism 
and  the  Reinvention  of 
Epistemology. 

Thursday,  November  8 
Prof.  Sandra  Harding,  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  179  Univer- 
sity College.  4 p.m. 
(Philosophy) 


The  Big  Red  Spot  of 
Jupiter. 

Thursday,  November  8 
Prof.  P.S.  Marcus,  University 


of  California  at  Berkeley.  102 
McLennan  Physical  Laborato- 
ries. 4:10  p.m. 

(Physics) 


Toward  Transition 
Element  Analogs  of  the 
Ziolites:  Microporosity 
in  Reduced  Molybde- 
num Phosphates  with 
Tunnel  and  Cage  Struc- 
tures. 

Friday,  November  9 
Robert  Haushalter,  Exxon 
Laboratories.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

3:30  p.m. 

(Chemistry) 


Photoacoustic  “Signa- 
tures” of  Particulate 
Matter. 

Tuesday,  October  23 
Prof.  Gerald  Diebold,  Brown 
University.  137  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4 to 
5:30  p.m. 

(Ontario  Laser  & Lightwave 
Centre) 


A Subordinate  or  Sub- 
merged People:  The 
Ukrainians  of  Galicia 
under  Habsburg  and 
Soviet  Rule. 

Thursday,  October  25 
Prof.  Paul  Magocsi,  Chair  of 
Ukrainian  Studies.  4049 
Robarts  Library.  4 to  6 p.m. 
(Ukrainian  Studies) 


Brown  Noddies  in 
Culebra,  Puerto  Rico: 
What  Happened  in  1990? 

Friday,  October  26 
Prof.  Ralph  Morris,  Brock  Uni- 
versity. 3129  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 

12  noon. 

(Erindale  Biology) 


Heriman  de  Tournai/Her- 
man  de  Laon:  un 
probleme  d’indentifea- 
tion  insoluble  par  les 
methodes  tradition- 
nelles.  L’informatique 
permet-elle  d’y  voir  plus 
clair? 

Monday,  October  29 
Prof.  M.  Jacques  Pycke,  Univ- 
ersity Catholique  de  Louvain, 
Louvain-la-Neuve.  Common 
Room,  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies.  4:10  p.m. 
(Medieval  Studies) 


Introduction  to  the  DLS. 

Tuesday,  October  30 
Accessing  the  DLS  collection 
of  computer-readable  primary 
research.  4049  Robarts 
Library.  12  noon. 

(U  of  T Library) 


Negative  Ion  Photo 
Electron  Spectroscopy 
as  a Probe  of  Molecular 
Bonding. 

Tuesday,  October  30 
Prof.  Carl  Lineberger,  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado.  137  McLen- 
nan Physical  Laboratories. 

4 to  5:30  p.m. 

(Ontario  Laser  & Lightwave 
Research  Centre) 


Gairdner  Foundation. 

Seminars  by  winners  of  the 
1990  Gairdner  Foundation 
International  Awards  pre- 
sented for  contributions  in  the 
field  of  medical  science. 

Wednesday,  October  31 

The  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Gene:  Its  Identification 
and  Characterization. 

Prof.  Lap-Chee  Tsui,  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Genetics  and 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Main  lecture  theatre,  Toronto 
General  Hospital. 

10  a.m. 

Altering  Genes  in  Ani- 
mals by  Gene  Targeting. 

Prof.  Oliver  Smithies,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at 


Chapel  Hill.  3154  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  1 p.m. 

Present  Status  of  Allo- 
geneic Bone  Marrow 
Transplantation. 

Dr.  E.  Donnall  Thomas,  Fred 
Hutchinson  Cancer  Research 
Center,  Seattle.  Main  audito- 
rium , Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  2:30  p.m. 

Molecules  and  Genes 
Important  for  Drug 
Transport. 

Prof.  Victor  Ling,  Department 
of  Medical  Biophysics  and  the 
Ontario  Cancer  Institute. 

Main  lecture  theatre,  Toronto 
General  Hospital.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  1 

Molecular  Genetics  of 
Cystic  Fibrosis. 

Prof.  Francis  S.  Collins,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Medical 
Center.  Main  auditorium, 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

9 a.m. 

Molecular  Analysis  of 
the  Human  Y Chromo- 
some. 

Prof.  Edwin  M.  Southern,  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  3153  Medi- 
cal Sciences  Building. 

3:30  p.m. 

The  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Gene  Product  as  a Mem- 
ber of  a Membrane 
Transporter  (TM6-NBF) 
Super  Family. 

Prof.  John  R.  Riordan,  Depart- 
ments of  Biochemistry  and 
Clinical  Biochemistry  and 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

131  Banting  Institute,  100 
College  St.  9 a.m. 


Neurohormones  in  Cray- 
fish: What  Are  They  and 
What  Do  They  Do? 

Friday,  November  2 
Prof.  Joffre  Merrier,  Brock 
University.  3129  South  Build- 
ing, Erindale  College.  12 
noon. 

(Erindale  Biology) 


Poland  Today:  From 
“Socialism”  into  the 
Unknown. 

Tuesday,  November  6 
Prof.  Witold  Morawski, 
Department  of  Sociology; 
Social  Change  in  East  Central 
Europe  symposium.  2090 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  3 to  5 p.m. 
(CREES  and  Sociology) 


Robarts  Library  Sign 
Survey. 

Wednesday,  November  7 
Prof.  Alison  Smiley,  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing. 211  Rosebrugh  Building. 
3 p.m. 

(Industrial  Engineering) 


Blood  Meals,  Reproduc- 
tion and  the  New  Malaria 
Refractoryness  in 
Anopheles  gambiae. 

Friday,  November  9 
Prof.  Patricia  Romans,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology.  3129  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 

12  noon. 

(Erindale  Biology) 


Studies  on  the  Mecha- 
nism of  Release  of 
Sielyltransferase  from 
Golgi  Membranes 
during  the  Acute  Phase 
Response. 

Friday,  November  9 
Prof.  James  Chilles  Jamieson, 
University  of  Manitoba.  5227 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

2 p.m. 

(Biochemistry) 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  October  22 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  5 p.m. 


Events 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  October  23 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Les  Femmes  Biblio- 
philes. 

Tuesday,  October  23 
Marie  Korey,  librarian,  scholar 
and  bibliographer;  meeting  of 
The  Friends  of  the  Thomas 
Fisher  Rare  Book  Library. 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Li- 
brary. 8 p.m. 


Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  November  1 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4:15  p.m. 


Virginia  Woolf:  A 
Symposium. 

Friday,  November  2 
"Hiding  behind  the  Curtain": 
Woolf,  Men  and  Feminism, 
Prof.  Mark  Hussey,  Pace 
University. 

"Common  Is  As  Common 
Does":  Virginia  Woolf's  Criti- 
cal Praxis,  Prof.  Melba  Cuddy- 
Keane,  English,  Scarborough 
College. 

Between  the  Acts  of  Between 
the  Acts:  "Versioning"  and 
Feminist  Critique,  Prof. 

Brenda  R.  Silver,  Dartmouth 
College. 

"No  feather  at  all":  The  Practi- 
cal Politics  of  Virginia  Woolf, 
Prof.  Naomi  Black,  York  Uni- 
versity. 140  University 
College.  2 to  5 p.m. 

(UC) 


It’s  Nothing  Serious. 

Wednesdays  to  Sundays, 

October  24  to  November  4 
By  Luigi  Pirandello,  tranlated 
by  G.  Bemardi  and  David  G. 
Fraser;  directed  by  G.  Bar- 
nardi.  Graduate  Centre  for 
Study  of  Drama  production, 
1990-91  season.  Robert  Gill 
Theatre,  Koffler  Student 
Services  Centre. 

Performances  at  8 p.m.  except 
Sundays,  2 p.m. 

Subscription  series  $23.50, 
students  and  seniors  $15.50. 
Single  tickets  $7.50,  students 
and  seniors  $5. 

Reservations:  Monday  to  Friday, 
11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  978-7986. 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  October  25 
Alberto  Guerrero  as  Teacher, 
panel  discussion  with  Ray 
Dudley,  John  Beckwith  and 
Boris  Berlin,  moderated  by 
William  Aide. 

Thursday,  November  1 
John  Arpin,  piano. 

Thursday,  November  8 
Mass  for  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science: The  Composers'  Per- 
spective, lecture  by  Prof.  John 
Burge,  Queen's  University. 
Walter  Flail.  12:10  p.m. 

The  Next  Generation. 

Thursday,  October  25 
Concert  by  former  Guerrero 
students  William  Aide,  Ray 
Dudley,  Paul  Helmer,  Pierrette 
LePage,  Bruce  Mather  and 
Arthur  Ozolins.  Walter  Hall. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets  $14,  students  and 
seniors  $8. 

Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Saturday,  October  27 
Krista  Buckland,  violin;  John 
Alonso,  piano;  Jo-Anne 


Bergeron,  soprano;  Matthew 
Thomas,  baritone;  Carolyn 
Maule,  piano;  and  Great  Lakes 
Brass  Quintet.  Walter  Hall. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets  $14,  students  and 
seniors  $8. 

Wind  Symphony  & 

Brass  Choir  and 
Concert  Band. 

Sunday,  October  28 
Stephen  Chenette  and  Melvin 
Berman,  conductors. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  2 p.m. 
Tickets  $5. 

Historical  Performance 
Ensembles  and  the 
Baroque  Chamber 
Ensemble. 

Wednesday,  November  7 
Timothy  McGee,  director; 
Jean  Lamon,  guest  conductor. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $5. 

Choral  Music  on 
Campus. 

Friday,  November  9 
U of  T Concert  Choir  and 
Symphony  Chorus  & Cham- 
ber Orchestra  with  Margaret 
Terry,  mezzo-soprano,  and 
Russell  Braun,  baritone. 
Doreen  Rao,  conductor. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $7. 

Information  on  all  events  in  the 
Edward  Johnson  Building 
available  from  the  box  office, 
978-3744. 


Amici  Ensemble. 

Friday,  November  2 
Arnold  Steinhardt,  violin; 
Joaquin  Valdepenas,  clarinet; 
David  Hetheringon,  cello;  and 
Patricia  Parr,  piano.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Subscription  series  $40, 
students  and  seniors  $25. 
Single  tickets  $15,  students 
and  seniors  $10. 


Innis  Fall  Film  Program. 

Thursday,  October  25 
Sandra  Davis  in  person  with 
her  films. 

Thursday,  November  8 
Films  by  Peter  Kubelka.  Innis 
College  Town  Hall.  7 p.m. 
Tickets  $3. 

Information:  978-7790. 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 

Going  ...  Going  ... 

Gone ... 

To  October  30 

A preservation  exhibit  illus- 
trating the  crisis  facing  librar- 
ies due  to  the  disintigration  of 
materials  caused  by  acidic 
paper  and  adverse  environ- 
mental conditions.  Main 
display  area. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

8:30  a.m.  to  12  midnight; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 

Sterner  Days. 

To  October  31 

Exhibition  on  the  life  and 
works  of  Sir  Winston  Chur- 
chill from  the  John  G.  Edison 
Collection.  1st  and  2nd  floors. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

To  November  8 

Rocklines. 


Ursulina  Stepan,  handmade 
paper  installation.  East 
Gallery. 

Hilda  Oomen. 

Paintings.  West  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  and 
Friday,  1 1 a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  1 1 a.m.  to  8 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to 
4 p.m. 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

Statements  and 
Aspirations. 

To  November  9 

Retrospective  of  student  work. 
The  Galleries,  230  College  St. 
Gallery  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


ERINDALE  COLLEGE 
Texas  Printmakers. 

To  November  13 
Art  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  1 1 a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday, 

12  noon  to  5 p.m. 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
Mary  Wright. 

November  5 to  November  30 
Oil  paintings.  1st  floor, 
Northrop  Frye  Hall. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Thursday, 

9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  6 p.m. 


Visiting  Lectureship  on 
Native  Health. 

Monday,  October  22  to 
Wednesday,  November  7 
The  following  is  a list  of 
highlights. 

Tuesday,  October  23 
Opening  ceremony  with  guest 
speakers  Elijah  Harper,  Mani- 
toba MLA,  and  Premier  Bob 
Rae.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sci- 
ences Building.  4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  24 
Native  Concepts  of  Health 
and  Disease,  lecture  by  Tom 
Porter,  elder,  Akwasasne  re- 
serve. Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 to  6 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  31 
Native  Control  of  Health 
Care,  lecture  by  Jim  Morris, 
deputy  grand  chief  of  the 
Nishnawbe-Aski  Nation.  Audi- 
torium, Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 to  6 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  6 
Aboriginal  Self-determination, 
public  forum  with  Billy  Dia- 
mond, former  grand  chief  of 
the  Crees,  and  panel.  Council 
Chamber,  Toronto  City  Hall. 

7 to  9 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  7 
Future  Directions  in  Native 
Health,  PSI  Foundation  lec- 
ture by  Billy  Diamond.  Audi- 
torium, Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 to  6 p.m. 

Speakers  will  be  available  to 
the  University  community  on 
request. 

Information:  Dr.  C.P.  Shah, 
978-64S9. 


University  of  Toronto 
Women’s  Association. 

Monday,  November  12 
An  informal  evening  with 
University  Prof.  Em.  Claude  T. 
Bissell  and  Mrs.  Bissell  who 
will  present  an  illustrated  slide 
talk,  U of  T Happenings  and 
Portraits  of  U of  T Colleagues 
during  the  50s  and  60s.  205 
Claude  T.  Bissell  Building,  140 
St.  George  St.  8 p.m. 


We’ve 
got  the.. 


Performance  Optimized  Windows  Workstation 


The  FUTURETR0N  POWWer  Platform  is 
6 to  10  times  faster  than  conventional  386/33 
computer  systems.  This  offers  you  the  power  to 
GET  THE  JOB  DONE!  Professionals  can’t  wait 
for  sluggish  equipment,  they  need  POWWer! 

And  we  don’t  fool  around!  The  POWWer 
Platform  comes  standard  with  a 1600  x 1280 
display.  Along  with:  9 Megabytes  RAM,  and 
storage  up  to  5.6  Gigabytes!  Every  consideration 
has  been  made  for  the  Windows  and  OS/2 
professional. 


Introducing  the  world’s  first 
professional  Windows  workstation. 

only  from 


FUTURE 


Tumi* 


ADVANCED  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 


MARKHAM  LONDON  TOON  BBS 
(416)  477-8901  (519)  673-6298  (416)  868-1888 


MISSISSAUGA  TORONTO  PLANT 

(416)  277-3014  (416)  868-1808  (416)  940-9141 


STANDARD  FEATURES 

1600h  x 1289v  High  Resolution  Display 
9 Megabytes  RAM  expandable  to  28  Mb 
160  Mb  TRON  POWWer  ESDI  Hard  Drive 
TRON  BOOSTER  High-Speed  Controller 
12Mb  & 1.44Mb  Floppy  Drives 
2 Serial  & Parallel  Ports 
Windows  3.0  & MS-DOS  4.01 
MicroSpeed  PC-TRAC  Input  Device 
Supports:  CYRIX,  Weitek  & 80387  FPU 
Supports:  Hard  Drives  up  to  5734Mb 
Supports:  Unix,  Xenix,  OS/2,  NoveU 
One  Year  On-Site  Service,  Nationwide 
Unlimited  Phone  & Technical  Support 

Price:  $1 0559. 


EquSojlal 


ASC 


246  Galaxy  Blvd.,  Rexdale,  Ontario 

NO  MORE 


10k 


COMPUTER  WORRIES 

Help  is  a phone  call  away 


Equatorial  and  the  U of  T have  an  agreement  which  makes  our  high  level  of 
service  and  special  rates  available  to  you  today. 

On-site  repairs  or  maintenance  contracts  are  easily  and  quickly  arranged. 

We  SERVICE  and  SUPPLY  all  brands  of  PC’s  and  printers. 

We  also  specialize  in  sales  and  service  of  Novel  LAN’s. 

If  you  want  the  BEST  ....  put  us  to  the  TEST. 


Equatorial  Canada  Ltd. 

246  Galaxy  Boulevard  • Rexdale,  Ontario  M9W  5R8  • Tel:  (41 6)  675-1 1 90  • Fax:  675-1 1 58 


University  of  Toronto 

BOOKSTORE 
Now  Available 

Medical  Books 
Catalogue 

1990-  1991 

The  Catalogue  is  FREE  and  will  be  mailed 

to  you  upon  request 

214  College  St.,  in  the  Koffler  Centre 

(416)  978-7911  or  FAX  978-7242  Toll  Free  in  Ontario  1-800-387-4420 
Mon.-  Fri.  9 am  - 6 pm  / Sat.  10  am  - 5 pm 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $13  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.25  for 
each  additional  word.  Your  name  counts  as  one  word  as 
does  your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address 
will  each  be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Commu- 
nications, 45  Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1C7. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

To  recieve  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt,  please  include  a 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available  --  Metro  & 
Area 


Casa  Loma  Inn  (Annex).  20- 

room  inn  on  very  quiet  street. 
Attractive,  clean,  comfortable 
rooms.  4-piece  baths,  air  con- 
ditioning, TV,  radio,  fridge,  laun- 
dry, parking.  U of  T,  subway, 
restaurants,  banks  minutes  away. 
Competitive  daily,  weekly, 
monthly  rates.  924-4540. 

High  Park,  charming  Victorian 
duplex,  4 rooms,  furnished. 
Subway,  yard,  available  6 months 
— 1 year.  $840  +.  767-7095, 
1-416-476-5482. 

Annex  — 95  Prince  Arthur  Ave. 
Tastefully  furnished  luxury 
condo,  1 bedroom  + solarium, 
24-hour  security,  balcony,  faces 
north,  steps  to  subway  and 
campus.  Ideal  for  new  or  visit- 
ing faculty.  Available  November 
15.  $1 ,350/month.  Please  call 
925-9139. 

Sabbatical  rental:  Casa  Loma 
area.  Detached,  fully  furnished, 
traditional  home.  3 bedrooms, 
den,  study,  living-room,  sepa- 
rate dining-room,  newly  reno- 
vated kitchen,  fireplace,  piano. 
Quiet  cul-de-sac,  ravine  setting 
with  superb  view,  subway  or  walk 
to  U of  T.  January  --  June  1 991 . 
$1,600 +.978-8679  or  532-7597. 

Riverdale.  Spacious,  bright  two- 
bedroom  in  charming  old  house 
on  quiet,  tree-lined  street.  Fully 
furnished,  pine  floors,  skylight, 
large  deck.  Close  to  downtown, 
shopping,  TTC,  parks,  schools. 
January  — December  1991. 
$1,200  +.466-6298. 

Ravine  semi-rural  1-acre  set- 
ting on  TTC  near  Scarborough 
College,  Zoo,  GO.  4 bedrooms, 
214  baths,  den,  cathedral  ceiling. 
$1 ,350/month.  975-0880  or 
collect  (613)  394-2706. 

Toronto  sabbatical  home  oppor- 
tunity. A find!  Vacationing  couple 
renting  furnished  3-bedroom 
smokeless  home.  Downtown 
location.  Easy  transportation  and 
conveniences  (shopping,  restau- 
rants, parks).  November  26, 
1990  to  February  1, 1991. 


Dan  778-0018. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Short  walk  to 
U of  T,  subway.  Available  Janu- 
ary 1,  1991  to  June  26,  1991. 
Owner’s  2-storey,  3-bedroom 
recently  renovated  century  home, 
fully  furnished  with  deck,  land- 
scaped, fences  in  front  and  back 
yards,  fireplace,  friendly  neigh- 
bours. $1,675  plus.  927-8548. 

UofT,  TGH.HSC  5-minute  walk. 

Two-bedroom  rebuilt  Victorian 
apartment,  carpeted,  great 
kitchen  with  dishwasher,  fire- 
place, third  floor,  balcony.  Cor- 
ner Henry  and  Cecil  Streets.  Coin 
laundry  facilities.  Non-smokers 
please.  Call  595-0026. 

Luxury  condo  1-bedroom  plus 
solarium  in  prestigious  building 
behind  O’Keefe  Centre.  Rooftop 
recreational  facilities.  24-hour 
security.  6 appliances  & up- 
grades. Panoramic  city  view. 
Adults  only.  Available  early 
December.  Call  Joan  231-4205 
after  6 or  weekends. 

Downtown,  University  & Dun- 
das,  2 blocks  to  U of  T.  2-bed- 
room apartment,  fqlly  furnished, 
quiet,  bright,  6-year-old  build- 
ing. January  1 8 to  July  27, 1 991 . 
$800/month  including  utilities. 
No  smoking  or  pets.  927-5127 
(office). 

Mississauga  sublet.  Suitable  for 
faculty  member.  Available  De- 
cemberto  April  15.  Completely 
furnished  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment, indoor  parking,  swimming 
pool,  sauna,  etc.  $750  per  month. 
Please  call  270-0676. 

Avenue  Road/McMaster  duplex 

— walk  to  U of  T.  Large  upper 
on  two  floors,  2 bedrooms, 
study,  living-room  with  fireplace, 
dining-room,  2 baths,  garage. 
$1,800  + utilities.  927-1635. 

Spacious,  quiet,  clean  duplex 

located  in  Bloor  West  Village.  2 
bedrooms  plus  sun-room,  ap- 
pliances, hardwood  floors,  park- 
ing, close  for  shopping  and  trans- 
portation. Non-smoker.  $900  + 
utilities.  Phone  762-1515. 

Central.  Fully  furnished,  all-new, 
large  2-bedroom  apartment. 
Laundry,  large  deck,  a/c,  cen- 
tral vacuum,  dishwasher,  TV, 


Consolidated 

Moving 

JB  Storage  Ltd. 

214  Merton  St.  Suite  105 
V Toronto,  Ontario 
M4S  1A6 

,,  „ , . Garth  Smith 

the  Professionals  Director 

922-9595/489-4548 

CAMPBELL 

MOVING 
/SYSTEMS  INC 

Members  of  United  Van  Lines 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
PREFERRED  CARRIER 

— Local  & Long  Distance  Moving 

— Overseas  Shipping  MARK  HUDSON 

— Office  Storage  & Moving  670-1645 

— Special  Rates  for  Faculty  & Staff  Fax  670-2757 

cable.  Can  include  extras  for 
young  child.  Available  Novem- 
ber 1 for  6 months  plus.  $1,500. 

534- 9781  (evenings). 

Bloor/Bathurst.  December  1/July 
1:  furnished  bachelor,  Jacuzzi, 
TV,  microwave,  dishwasher, 
deck,  garden,  $800/month  inclu- 
sive. Also:  3rd-floor  studio,  deck, 
share  bath,  kitchen  with  2 oth- 
ers, December  1 — March  1, 
$450/month.  533-0500. 

Yonge/Wellesley,  one-bedroom 
apartment.  Clean,  furnished, 
balcony,  view  of  lake,  sunny. 
Short-term  preferred.  $875/ 
month.  Barbara  962-8169. 

Super  family  home.  Yonge  & 
Briar  Hill.  2 storeys,  3M>  bedrooms, 
114  baths,  private  drive.  $1 ,800/ 
month.  1-year  lease,  available 
December  1.  926-7614,  480- 
1859  evenings/weekends. 

Furnished  condominium  1 mile 
from  campus.  Available  January 

1 to  June  30  to  responsible 
faculty  member.  Two  bedrooms, 

2 baths,  eat-in  kitchen  plus  so- 
larium, washer/dryer,  under- 
ground parking,  security.  1 ,450 
square  feet.  Rent  $1,400  per 
month.  Call  978-6477. 

Dundas/Ossington.  TTC,  stores, 
parks.  Non-smokers  for  apart- 
ments in  quiet  Victorian  home 
on  broad  boulevard.  Utilities 
included.  Share  bath;  owners 
professionals.  1)  Large  one- 
bedroom,  lofty  ceilings,  fans,  bay 
window,  deck,  walk-in  closets, 
$605,  suit  couple  or  single.  Near- 
immediate.  2)  Junior  one-bed- 
room, sharply  renovated,  fully 
modern,  $565,  suit  single,  De- 
cember 1.  3)  Large  bachelor 
studio,  partially  renovated, 
downtown  view,  storage,  $495, 
December  1 (flexible).  Tom  531- 
-7082. 

Sabbatical  rental  or  Los  Ange- 
les swap.  Central  (Yonge  and 
College),  January  - December 

1991.  Beautifully  furnished,  large 
one-bedroom  apartment  on  top 
floor  of  high-rise  with  spectacu- 
lar view  of  city  and  30  foot  bal- 
cony. Buses,  streetcars,  subways 
and  shops  at  your  door.  For  one 
person  only.  Must  be  clean, 
responsible  adult  with  references. 
$750/month  or  will  swap  for  Los 
Angeles  residence.  924-5066. 

Bathurst  & St.  Clair.  New  1- 

bedroom  apartment  in  quiet 
house.  Parking,  TTC,  20  minutes 
to  U of  T.  $695  inclusive.  De- 
cember 1.  638-2071. 

Annex  — close  to  U of  T and 
hospitals.  One-bedroom  apart- 
ment on  third  floor  of  triplex, 
walk-out  deck  at  back,  park  view 
in  front,  parking,  laundry.  Fur- 
nished or  unfurnished.  Available 
December  1.  467-9696. 

Bedford/Bernard.  Fabulous 
lower-level  1 -bedroom  renovated 
apartment  for  rent  November  1 . 
Large  living-room,  stone  fire- 
place, marble  floor.  Unique  and 
cozy.  $995/month  all  inclusive. 
Telephone  928-9339. 

Bathurst/St.  Clair.  Detached  3- 
bedroom,  plus  sun-room,  house. 
Large  eat-in  kitchen,  hardwood 
floors,  central  air,  nice  garden, 
quiet  street.  $1 ,250/month.  David 
Askew  653-5054. 

Rosedale  sabbatical.  Large, 
furnished  two-bedroom  ground- 
floor  in  Victorian  house.  Spec- 
tacular sun-filled  kitchen,  fire- 
place, laundry,  parking,  deck. 
Close  to  schools,  transit.  Walk 
to  University,  hospitals.  Available 
to  June  1991,  July  1991  to  June 

1992.  Asking  $2,200  inclusive. 

535- 1980. 

Huron/Sussex.  Large  studio 
apartment  in  renovated  Victorian 
house  available  immediately. 


Monthly  $800  includes  utilities. 
First  and  last  and  references 
required.  Could  be  fully  furnished 
and  equipped  at  $925.  Call  971  - 
6094  or  leave  message. 

Avenue  Road/St.  Clair  sabbati- 
cal rental.  1 -bedroom  elegant 
apartment,  suitable  for  non- 
smokers,  available  January  10 
— June  28, 1991,  longer  period 
negotiable.  $800  per  month, 
including  utilities  and  under- 
ground parking.  Five-minute 
direct  bus  ride  to  main  cam- 
pus. Telephone  978-5662  day- 
time, 924-5404  evenings,  (416) 
468-3656  weekends. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 

Furnished  efficiency  or  bache- 
lor apartment  near  U of  T.  Janu- 
ary 1 — June  30  for  sabbatical 
stay.  Responsible,  good  house- 
keeper. (203)  789-7417  week- 
days, (203)  389-2974  evenings. 

UBC  prof  with  Toronto  refer- 
ences looking  for  Christmas 
accommodation.  Will  house-sit 
or  pay  modest  rent.  Prefer 
December  11  to  January  5 but 
would  consider  shorter  period. 
Call  collect  (604)  874-6627. 

Furnished  3-bedroom  house 

near  U of  T or  subway,  January 
1 — June  30,  by  responsible 
family  on  sabbatical  visit.  Phone 
463-2290. 

Furnished  one-  or  two-bedroom 

apartment,  January  1 — end  May 
1991,  by  visiting  professor  from 
Germany,  non-smoker.  For  ref- 
erences call:  Prof.  Finlayson, 
Chair,  Department  of  History. 
Telephone  978-3364. 


Accommodation 

Exchanges 


Family  coming  to  Toronto.  One- 
year  fellowship  commencing  July 
1991.  Looking  to  exchange  resi- 
dences. Offering  lovely  furnished 
three-bedroom  house  in  Mon- 
treal. Garden.  Pleasant  residen- 
tial area.  Subway,  shopping, 
school,  parks  close.  Anita  (514) 
748-2855. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Broadview  and  Danforth.  Tran- 
sit. Large  house,  quality  reno- 
vation, smoke-  and  pet-free.  For 
one  person:  entire  3rd  floor,  2 
large  rooms,  unfurnished,  sky- 
lights and  minibar.  $595.  Also 
9’  x 12'  bedroom/office  with 
private  deck  over  backyard,  newly 
furnished.  Ideal  for  visiting  pro- 
fessor or  doctoral  student.  $450. 
Considerate  and  organized 
housemate  wanted.  Share  entire 
house.  Includes  cleaning,  air 
conditioned.  Available  immedi- 
ately. Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D.  463- 
0423. 

High  Park.  One-bedroom  and 
one  den  in  well-situated  home. 
Six  appliances,  many  amenities, 
deck,  yard,  lots  of  wood,  exposed 
brick.  Non-smoking  female.  $650 
inclusive.  Parking,  subway,  pri- 
vacy. Start  date/length  of  stay 
negotiable.  Linda  538-9118. 


Share  lovely  two-bedroom 

apartment  in  low-rise  with  de- 
cent young  woman  professional, 
non-smoker.  Excellent  location 
at  Yonge/St.  Clair  subway.  Reno- 
vated, hardwood  floors,  freshly 
painted,  fireplace,  many  win- 
dows, charm,  laundry.  $550/ 
month  plus  hydro.  No  parking. 
975-1824. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Avignon,  France,  40  minutes 
away,  in  perfect  quiet  valley. 
Wonderful  restored  farmhouse, 
wonderful  view,  4 bedrooms  (1 
en  suite),  double  living-room, 
fully  furnished  and  equipped. 
Available  January  — June  1991. 
Minimum  one  month.  978-8637. 

Christmas  in  Mallorca?  Beau- 
tiful renovated  country  home  in 
blissfully  peaceful  valley  available 
for  any  time  period  over  3 weeks 
from  Novemberto  end  of  Janu- 
ary or  from  May.  $850  monthly. 
Phone  001-33-71-67-32-49. 

Athens,  Greece.  House  for  rent, 
900  sq.  m.,  fully  furnished,  2 
balconies,  private  terrace.  Quiet, 
leafy  neighbourhood  in  northern 
suburb.  Walk  to  park,  metro, 
shopping.  Short-/long-term, 
minimum  one  month.  $1,100. 
No  pets.  No  nefos.  Ted  968-2220, 
267-7947. 


Vacation/Leisure 


BACKPACK  CANADA,  UNITED 
STATES,  PERU  & NEPAL. 
Adventuresome  backpacking 
treks  through  the  Ocala  National 
Forest  in  Florida,  in  the  magnifi- 
cent Canadian  Rockies,  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona,  the 
Appalachians  during  the  autumn 
colour  season,  hut  hopping  in 
the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  Andes  Mountains 
of  Peru  (including  Machu 
Picchu),  and  Nepal  (the  An- 
napurna Sanctuary).  We  have 
some  trips  where  we  hike  out 
daily  from  base  camps.  No 
experience  is  necessary.  Request 
brochure.  WILLARDS  ADVEN- 
TURE CLUB,  Box  10,  Barrie, 
Ontario,  Canada  L4M  4S9.  (705) 
737-1881. 

Collingwood,  Cranberry  Village. 

2-bedroom  luxury  townhouse, 
sleeps  6,  mountain  view,  fire- 
place, tennis,  golf,  pools,  horse- 
back riding.  Fall  $1 69/weekend, 
$299/week.  Great  downhill  and 
cross-country  skiing!  Available 
Christmas,  New  Years.  979- 
9411, 1-416-476-5482. 


Secretarial  & Word 
Processing 


Professional  word  processing. 

Essays,  manuscripts,  technical 
papers.  Special  rates  for  theses 
draft  copies.  Pick-up,  delivery  to 
St.  George  campus.  Laser  or 
letter-quality  printing.  Reliability, 
accuracy,  quality  assured.  Disk 
processing  available.  239-7288, 
Oskar. 

Excellent  word  processing 

skills  available.  Fast,  accurate 
processing  of  manuscripts, 


theses,  essays,  reports, 
resumes,  etc.  Reasonable  rates. 
Dependable,  confidential  service. 
Call  Ms  Fulford  445-8499.  Pick- 
up and  delivery  of  large  projects. 

Word  processing.  Essays,  re- 
ports, resumes.  Shelley  Tait  421- 
5181. 

Secretarial/Word  Processing 
Service.  Resumes,  essays, 
reports,  correspondence,  mail- 
ings, can  be  processed  quickly 
and  for  an  affordable  price.  Call 
CAMPBELL  COMPUTING  755- 
9473. 

Word  Processing:  fast,  accurate, 
reliable  and  professional.  All  types 
of  documents.  Laserjet  printer. 
Microcassette  transcription 
available.  For  more  information, 
please  call  744-1488. 


Miscellaneous 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Ex- 
perienced, knowledgeable  real- 
tor with  university  faculty  refer- 
ences. Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retire- 
ment or  investment  properties 
in  Victoria.  No  cost  or  obliga- 
tion. Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West, 
3200  Shelbourne  Street,  Victo- 
ria, B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  WRITING. 

Professional  editor  with  exten- 
sive publishing  experience  will 
help  with  your  paper,  thesis, 
dissertation,  or  manuscript. 
Focus  yourthoughts,  showyou 
where  to  cut  or  to  expand,  clar- 
ify awkward  sentence  structure, 
etc.  Free  estimate.  Elite  Edito- 
rial Services.  927-8761. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a 

caring,  confidential  environment. 
U of  T staff  extended  health  care 
benefits  cover  the  full  cost.  Close 
to  campus.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist.  The 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Communication  enhancement 
classes  forming  with  “accent”  on 
formation  and  production  of  the 
English  sound  system,  pronun- 
ciation and  intonation  patterns. 
Now  in  its  6th  year.  Over  900 
satisified  graduates  attest  to  its 
value.  Groups  of  6-8  participants. 
Gandy  Associates  767-6691. 

SAVE  ON  FRAMING.  Laminate. 
Protected  forever  against  dete- 
rioration. Posters,  drawings, 
advertisements,  awards,  art 
reproductions,  magazine  and 
annual  report  covers,  photo- 
graphs. Sample  and  price  list. 
HEDDINGTON’S.  (416)  484- 
0060.  Fax:  (416)  487-0062.135 
Heddington  Avenue,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5N  2K9. 

86  VW  Van,  seats  9,  a/c,  4-way 
stereo  cassette,  93,000  km, 
excellent  condition.  Must  sell, 
$9,500.  Steve,  978-7558  week- 
days, 691-5015  or  691-4764 
other  times. 

Audiotronic  Technician  needed 
for  research  lab  in  university 
setting.  Preferably  bilingual 
(English/French).  Telephone  978- 
3162. 


OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  NOTICE^ 

The  Occupational  Health  Service  has  moved 
to  229  College  St.,  Suite  302. 

Telephone  numbers  will  remain 
the  same  - 978-3195  and  978-4476. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  during  our  move.  \ 
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Research  Notices 


For  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  the  fol- 
lowing agencies,  please  con- 
tact ORA  at  978-2163. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 

Special  Announcement:  Repro- 
ductive Health  (NHRDP) 
Funding  is  available  for  re- 
search into  family  planning 
issues  including  contracep- 
tion and  problems  in  fertility. 
A major  objective  of  this  so- 
licitation is  to  generate  practi- 
cal community-based  ap- 
proaches to  family  planning. 
The  initial  submission  will  be 
by  letter  of  intent  and  success- 
ful teams  or  consortia  will  be 
invited  to  submit  a formal 
application  to  NHRDP  at  a 
later  date. 

Investigators  are  reminded 
that  the  usual  University  ap- 
plication procedures  and  sig- 
nature requirements  apply. 
Further  details  are  available  in 
the  NHRDP  announcement 
No.  15,  July  1990,  Reproduc- 
tive Health,  available  from 
ORA.  Deadline  is  November  30. 

Department  of  Energy, 
Mines  & Resources/NSERC 

The  primary  aim  of  EMR's 
research  agreements  program 
is  to  use  outside  expertise  to 
support  EMR  research  priori- 
ties and  to  promote  the  ex- 


change of  information  and 
technological  innovation  be- 
tween the  private  sector  and 
government.  Beginning  this 
year,  NSERC  will  contribute  to 
the  overall  program  by  pro- 
viding additional  support  to 
university-based  projects.  To 
be  considered  for  NSERC 
funds,  proposals  must  origi- 
nate within  the  university 
sector  and  fall  within  the 
NSERC  mandate.  This  addi- 
tional criteria  only  applies  if 
applications  are  be  considered 
for  joint  EMR/NSERC  fund- 
ing. Deadline  is  November  1. 

Environment  Canada/ 
NSERC 

Environment  Canada  and 
NSERC  have  established  a new 
subvention  program,  the 
Great  Lakes  university  re- 
search fund  (GLURF),  which 
will  promote  and  finance  re- 
search in  collaboration  with 
Canadian  universities  to  assist 
in  meeting  Canadian  obliga- 
tions under  the  Canada-US 
Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement.  Funding  will  be 
available  over  a four-year  pe- 
riod. Deadline  is  November  30. 

Heart  & Stroke  Founda- 
tion of  Ontario 

The  foundation  has  an- 
nounced the  Trillium/Heart  & 


Stroke  Foundation  fellowship 
in  stroke  research  to  encour- 
age highly  qualified  individu- 
als to  pursue  a career  in  stroke 
research.  Up  to  three  annual 
research  fellowships  will  be 
awarded  and  the  program  will 
begin  in  1991.  Interested  ap- 
plicants should  use  the  HSFO 
fellowship  application  form 
and  identify  the  Trillium 
competition.  Deadline  is 
November  IS. 

Medical  Research  Council 

The  council  has  made  sub- 
stantial revisions  to  the  clini- 
cian-scientist program  as  out- 
lined in  the  1990-91  Guide- 
book. The  research  office  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  has 
advised  the  clinical  chairs, 
directors,  research  institutes 
and  affiliated  hospitals  of  the 
implications  of  these  revi- 
sions. Faculty  of  Medicine 
candidates  for  the  November 
1990  competition  are  advised 
to  contact  the  research  office 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
(978-6013)  directly  for  specific 
faculty  instructions  relating  to 
their  applications. 

The  deadline  has  been 
changed  to  November  IS  for 
this  competition  only. 

Equipment  Grants 


Committees 


Review 

Drama  centre 

A COMMITTEE  has  been  established  to  review 
the  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama. 
Members  are:  Professor  Maria  Rika  Maniates, 
associate  dean.  Division  I,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  (chair);  Professors  C.  Harold  Bedford, 
Department  of  Slavic  Languages  St  Literatures 
and  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama; 
Catherine  Grise,  associate  dean,  humanities. 
Faculty  of  Arts  St  Science;  Frank  Hoff, 
Department  of  East  Asian  Studies;  Peter 
Nesselroth,  director.  Centre  for  Comparative 
Literature;  Brian  Parker,  Department  of  English 
and  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama; 
and  Colin  Visser,  Department  of  English;  and 
D.  Bruce  MacKay,  graduate  student.  Centre 
for  Religious  Studies;  and  Bernadette 
Lonergan,  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
( secretary ). 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
submissions  from  interested  persons.  These 
should  be  sent  by  November  15  to  Bernadette 
Lonergan  at  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
65  St.  George  St. 

Search 

Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  & Engineering 

SEARCH  COMMITTEES  have  been  established  to 
recommend  chairs  of  the  following 
departments  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
& Engineering. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Dean  Gary  W.  Heinke,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  & Engineering  (chair);  Professors 
Derek  McCammond,  associate  dean,  Division 
III,  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Michael  E. 
Charles,  vice-dean.  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
& Engineering;  Ken  C.  Sevcik,  chair. 
Department  of  Computer  Science;  and  Keith 
G.  Balmain,  John  D.  Lavers  and  P.  Glenn  Gulak, 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Division  of  Engineering  Science 
Dean  Gary  W.  Heinke,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  & Engineering  (chair);  Professors 
Derek  McCammond,  associate  dean.  Division 
III,  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  David  G. 
Boocock,  associate  dean.  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  & Engineering;  Lloyd  D.  Reid,  acting 
director.  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies; 
Subbarayan  Pasupathy,  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering;  R.  Nigel  Edwards, 
Department  of  Physics;  and  Mark  Kortschot, 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry. 

Department  of  Industrial  Engineering 
Dean  Gary  W.  Heinke,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  & Engineering  (chair);  Professors 
Derek  McCammond,  associate  dean.  Division 
III,  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Michael  E. 
Charles,  vice-dean.  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 


& Engineering;  Ron  Venter,  chair.  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering;  and  Paul  Milgram, 
I.  Burhan  Turksen  and  Joseph  C.  Paradi, 
Department  of  Industrial  Engineering. 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Dean  Gary  W.  Heinke,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  & Engineering;  Dean  Jon  Cohen, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Professors  Michael 
E.  Charles,  vice-dean.  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  & Engineering;  Andrew  K.S.  Jardine, 
chair.  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering; 
and  Andrew  A.  Goldenberg,  Charles  A.  Ward 
and  C.  Ross  Ethier,  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

The  committees  would  welcome  any 
communications  or  recommendations 
concerning  these  appointments.  These  should 
be  directed  to  Dean  Gary  W.  Heinke,  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  & Engineering,  room  1 73, 
Galbraith  Building. 

Presidential  review 

Hart  House 

A PRESIDENTIAL  committee  has  been 
established  to  review  the  role  of  Hart  House. 

Terms  of  reference 

To  consider,  report  on  and  make 
recommendations,  no  later  than  Dec.  31 
with  respect  to: 

(a)  the  current  and  future  role  of  Hart  House 
as  an  agency  of  "general  informal  education" 
in  the  University  of  Toronto; 

(b)  how  Hart  House  can  effectively  engage 
the  widest  possible  interest  and  participation 
of  its  current  and  future  members,  in  particular 
the  students  of  the  University  of  Toronto  who 
pay  membership  fees  as  a condition  of 
registering; 

(c)  the  role  of  the  warden,  in  preparation  for 
the  search  for  a new  warden; 

(d)  any  other  matters  referred  to  the 
committee  by  the  president. 

Membership 

Tim  Costigan,  president.  Students' 
Administrative  Council  (co-chair);  David 
Neelands,  assistant  vice-president  (student 
affairs)  (co-chair);  Ed  Doolittle,  graduate 
student;  Lisa  Corbett,  full-time  undergraduate 
student;  Rivi  Frankie,  Department  of  Alumni 
& Community  Relations;  Prof.  Joseph  Goering, 
Department  of  History;  Lisa  Heath,  full-time 
undergraduate  student;  Prof.  Bruce  Kidd, 
School  of  Physical  & Health  Education;  Barry 
McCartan,  part-time  undergraduate  student; 
Nadine  Melemis,  graduate;  Arvind  Sharma, 
full-time  undergraduate  student;  Karel  Swift, 
assistant  University  registrar;  Prof.  Deidre 
Vincent,  Department  of  German;  and  Michael 
Dafoe,  Office  of  Student  Affairs  (secretary). 

University  organizations  and  individuals  are 
invited  to  make  submissions  on  these  matters. 
These  may  be  made  to  any  member  of  the 
committee  or  to  the  secretary.  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Vice-President  (Student  Affairs),  room 
220,  Simcoe  Hall. 


Investigators  are  reminded 
that  when  equipment  is  re- 
lated to  a research  project  it 
should  be  included  within  the 
operating  grant  application. 
However,  a separate  equip- 
ment grant  application  may 
be  submitted  only  in  a year  in 
which  a request  for  operating 
funds  has  not  been  made. 

Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources 

The  renewable  resource  re- 
search grant  program  sup- 
ports studies  of  up  to  five 
years'  duration.  In  addition  to 
applied  research,  this  program 
may  support  or  supplement 
basic  research  of  the  type  nor- 
mally eligible  for  funding  by 
the  national  councils.  Dead- 
line is  November  IS. 

Ministry  of  Northern 
Development  & Mines 

Ontario  Geological  Survey 
accepts  grant  research  propos- 
als as  part  of  the  Ontario  geo- 
science research  grant  pro- 
gram. The  GRGP  is  designed 
to  help  finance  research  at 
Ontario  universities  that  will 
improve  and  stimulate  min- 
eral exploration  in  the  prov- 
ince. Only  proposals  with 
significant  economic  and 
geological  potential  will  be 
considered.  Deadline  is 
November  IS. 

National  Research 
Council  of  Canada 

Research  associateships  are 
available  to  promising  scien- 
tists and  engineers  to  work  on 
challenging  research  prob- 
lems in  fields  of  interest  to 
NRC.  The  awards  are  tenable 
only  in  NRC  laboratories  and 
the  initial  appointment  will 
be  for  a two-year  term  and 
may  be  renewed.  As  a guide, 
the  current  annual  PhD 
recruiting  rate  is  $36,233. 
Deadline  is  November  30. 

Pediatric  AIDS  Founda- 
tion/AmFAR 

PAF/AmFAR  invites  letters  of 
intent  for  the  following  tar- 
geted research  areas:  mater- 
nal/fetal serum  samples; 
matemal/fetal  viral  isolates; 
in  vitro  analysis  studies  of  ma- 
ternal/fetal HIV-1  isolates; 
animal  models  of  active  and 
passive  protection; 
studies  to  evaluate  the  role 
that  immunological  factors 
play  in  protection  of  the  fetus; 
maternal  immunity  correla- 
tions with  HIV  infection  in 
the  infant- 

evaluation  of  abortions  to 
determine  HIV  transmission 
to  the  fetus.  A limited  number 
of  full  applications  will  be 
solicited  from  submitted  let- 
ters. Grants  will  be  provided 
of  up  to  $65,000  US  for  one 
year  renewable  for  one  addi- 


tional year. 

Special  two-year  paediatric 
scholar  awards  are  also  offered 
to  researchers  with  two  to 
three  years  of  post-doctoral 
experience.  Tenured  and  sen- 
ior investigators  are  not  eli- 
gible under  this  program.  Ap- 
plication is  by  letter  of  intent. 
Deadline  for  both  programs  is 
October  30. 

Social  Sciences  & Humani- 
ties Research  Council 

Travel  grants  for  international 
representation  are  available  to 
assist  Canadian  scholars  who 
hold  office  in  international 
scholarly  organizations  in  the 
social  sciences  and  humani- 
ties to  attend  business  meet- 
ings of  these  organizations. 
Deadline  is  November  1. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Alzheimer  Society  of  Can- 
ada — training  awards  (doc- 
toral and  post-doctoral); 
career  scientists;  research 
grants:  November  IS. 

American  Lung  Association 

— research  grants:  November  1. 

Baxter  Healthcare/Renal 

Division  — research  grants 
(full  application):  November 
16. 

J.P.  Bickell  — internal  ORA 
deadline:  October  22. 

Canadian  Foundation  for 
Ileitis  & Colitis  — clinical  re- 
search fellowships:  October  31. 

Canadian  Liver  Foundation 

— research  grants,  fellow- 
ships: November  1. 

Canadian  Lung  Association/ 
Canadian  Nurses'  Respiratory 
Society/Canadian  Physiother- 
apy Cardio-Respiratory  Soci- 
ety — research  grants  and 
fellowships:  November  1. 

Energy,  Mines  & Resources/ 
NSERC  — research 
agreements:  November  1. 

Environment  Canada/ 
NSERC  — GLURF  awards: 
November  30. 

Hannah  Institute  — (history 
of  medicine)  fellowships, 
scholarships,  research  grants: 
November  1 . 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 
(NHRDP)  — special  competi- 
tion; reproductive  health 
(letter  of  intent):  November  30. 

Hereditary  Disease  Founda- 
tion — research  grants: 
November  1 . 

Heart  & Stroke  Foundation 
of  Canada  — junior  personnel 
awards;  Trillium/HSFO 
fellowships:  November  IS. 

Information  Technology 
Association  of  Canada  Award 

— nominations:  for  ITAC 
deadline  Nov.  15,  deadline  at 
ORA:  November  7. 

International  Cultural  Soci- 
ety of  Korea  — fellowships: 
October  31. 

International  Spinal  Re- 


search Trust  — research 
grants:  any  time. 

Kidney  Foundation  of  Can- 
ada — nephrology  scholar- 
ships, new  fellowships: 
November  1 . 

Lady  Davis  Fellowship  Trust 

— fellowships  and  professor- 
ships: November  30. 

Ministry  of  Northern  Devel- 
opment & Mines  — Ontario 
geoscience  research  grant 
program:  November  IS. 

MRC  — NHRDP/MRC  joint 
development  in  nursing  (let- 
ter of  intent):  October  31; 
operating  (renewal);  equip- 
ment; maintenance  (renewal); 
program  (new  and  renewal); 
centennial  fellowships  (exten- 
sion); MRC  scientists;  east 
European  exchange: 

November  1 ; 

clinician-scientist:  November 
IS  (please  note  change). 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada  — research 
grants:  November  IS. 

National  Alliance  for  Re- 
search on  Schizophrenia  & 
Depression  — fellowships: 
November  1. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Canada  — T.  Fox  expansion 
awards  (prior  agency  contact 
required):  November  1; 
research  grants  (new  and  re- 
newal); equipment:  November 
IS. 

National  Institute  of  Nutri- 
tion — post-doctoral  fellow- 
ship only:  November  1. 

National  Research  Council 
of  Canada  — research 
associateships:  November  30. 

NSERC  — conference; 
equipment;  infrastructure 
operating  grants:  November  1. 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — conference; 
publication;  all  personnel 
awards:  November  30. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

— research  and  information 
projects:  November  1; 
career  scientists:  November  IS. 

Pediatric  AIDS  Foundation/ 
AmFAR  — research  grants; 
scholar  awards  (letter  of 
intent):  October  30. 

Physicians'  Services  Inc. 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  November  23. 

Physiotherapy  Foundation 
of  Canada  — research  grants: 
November  1 . 

Sandoz  Foundation  — (ger- 
ontology) research  grants: 
November  1. 

SSHRC  — aid  to  occasional 
scholarly  conferences  in  Can- 
ada; travel  grants  for  interna- 
tional representation: 
November  1; 
doctoral  fellowships: 

November  15. 

U of  T,  Humanities  & Social 
Sciences  Committee  of  the 
Research  Board  — grants-in- 
aid:  November  1. 


PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call 
the  PhD  oral  examination 
office  at  978-5258  for  infor- 
mation regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 

Friday,  October  26 

Nancy  Joan  Boudreau,  De- 
partment of  Pathology,  "De- 
velopmentally  Regulated 
Changes  in  Extracellular  Ma- 
trix of  the  Ductus  Arteriosus 
Accompanying  Intimal  Prolif- 
eration." Prof.  M.  Rabi- 
novitch. 

Monday,  October  29 

Jonathan  Burke  Cutmore, 
Department  of  English, 
"Saints,  Prophets,  and  Pater- 
nalists: Evangelicalism  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews  and  Fraser's  Magazine, 
1802-1841."  Prof.J.M. 

Robson. 

Philip  Serge  Zachernuk,  De- 
partment of  History,  "Intellec- 
tual Life  in  a Colonial  Con- 
text: The  Nigerian  Intelligent- 
sia, 1860-1960."  Prof.  M.A. 
Klein. 

Thursday,  November  1 

Michel  Dominque  Laurier, 
Department  of  Education, 
"Forces  et  faiblesses  de  deux 
types  de  tests  de  classement  en 


fran^ais  langue  seconde,  au 
niveau  post-secondaire:  Avec 
et  sans  ordinateur."  Prof.  L.D. 
McLean. 

Friday,  November  2 

Bill  Besco  Francis,  Department 
of  Economics,  "The  Interde- 
pendency of  the  Firm's 
Choice  of  Financing  Instru- 
ment and  Investment  Deci- 
sion." Prof.  M.K.  Berko witz. 

Monday,  November  5 

Liliana  Attisano,  Department 
of  Biochemistry,  "Purification 
and  Characterization  of  Por- 
cine Histone  Acetyltrans- 
ferases."  Prof.  P.N.  Lewis. 

Tuesday,  November  6 

Cheri  Ann  Hernandez,  De- 
partment of  Education,  "The 
Lived  Experience  of  Diabetes: 
Implications  for  Diabetes  Edu- 
cation." Prof.  R.I.  Simon. 

Thursday,  November  8 

Philip  Andrew,  Department  of 
Aerospace  Science  & Engi- 
neering, "Hydrogen  Permea- 
tion through  Bilayer  Metallic 
Membranes."  Profs.  A. A. 

Haasz  and  P.C.  Strangeby. 

Ronald  Alfred  Jenkins,  De- 
partment of  English,  "Systems 
Theory  in  the  Fiction  of  Tho- 


mas Pynchon."  Prof.  R.M. 
Brown. 

Friday,  November  9 

Robyn  Joan  Anderson,  De- 
partment of  History,  "Vio- 
lence in  Victorian  England." 
Profs.  J.M.  Beattie  and  R.J. 
Helmstadter. 

Harigesan  Sambasivam,  De- 
partment of  Biochemistry, 
"Studies  on  the  Post-Transla- 
tional Processing  of  Proteins 
Synthesized  by  the  Liver." 
Prof.  R.K.  Murray. 

Frank  Stephen  Skinner,  Fac- 
ulty of  Management,  "Credit 
Quality  Adjustment  and  Cor- 
porate Bond  Yields."  Prof. 

L.D.  Booth. 

Monday,  November  12 

Robert  James  Prosser,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  "An  Em- 
pirical Comparison  of  Meth- 
ods for  Treating  Missing  Data 
Analysis."  Prof.  R.E.  Traub. 

Thursday,  November  IS 

Catherine  Diana  Alison 
Bailey,  Department  of  East 
Asian  Studies,  "The  Mediating 
Eye:  Mao  Lun,  Mao  Zonggang 
and  the  Reading  of  Sanguo 
Zhi  Yanyi."  Prof.  M.  Dolez- 
elova. 
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BY  RON  KANTER 


Green  grows  Toronto,  no? 


It  depends 
on  our  efforts 
today 


iscovering 
open  spaces  was  an 
important  part  of  my 
childhood.  I remember 
walking  down  to  a 
nearby  river,  digging  a 
fort  in  a sand  dune  and 
visiting  a friend's  farm. 
Will  our  children  have 
the  same  opportunity? 


Ron  Kanter,  formerly  MPP  for  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick,  headed  a recent  study  on  greenlands  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area. 


My  wife  and  I have  established  some 
instant  family  traditions  with  our  chil- 
dren over  the  past  nine  years.  We  pick 
apples  every  fall  and  sample  maple 
syrup  in  the  spring.  We  couldn't  help 
noticing  how  the  orchards  and  sugar- 
bush  are  becoming  harder  and  harder 
to  find  as  they  are  surrounded  by  more 
and  more  development. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  I became 
interested  in  the  issue  of  diminishing 
open  space  in  the  Toronto  area.  I also 
had  a broader  concern.  I heard  many 
debates,  in  caucus  and  elsewhere,  be- 
tween those  who  wanted  to  preserve 
farmland  and  those  who  felt  that  farm- 
ers should  have  the  right  to  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder.  I was  concerned  about 
the  loss  of  all  kinds  of  open  spaces,  not 
just  farmland.  So  I persuaded  David 
Peterson,  then  the  premier,  to  let  me 
do  a study  of  greenlands  in  Metro  and 
the  surrounding  regions  of  Halton, 
Peel,  York  and  Durham. 

When  I began  the  greenlands 
study,  about  a year  ago,  I 
took  crash  courses  from  sev- 
eral professors  at  U of  T as  well  as  other 
universities.  I learned  about  the  eco- 
logical approach  to  watersheds  from 
experts  including  Henry  Regier  of  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies.  I 
learned  that  contamination  of  storm- 
water on  the  Oak  Ridges  Moraine 
would  result  in  added  pollution  to  Lake 
Ontario  from  hydrogeologists  like  Ken 
Howard  at  Scarborough  College.  An 
aging  population  favours  more  passive 
forms  of  recreation  (like  walking,  gar- 
dening or  birdwatching)  requiring  ex- 
tensive space,  rather  than  playing  fields 
or  hockey  rinks,  according  to  David 
Foot  of  the  economics  department. 

I also  met  with  municipal  council- 
lors, conservation  authorities,  environ- 
mental groups  and  developers.  I visited 
the  rolling  hills  of  Caledon,  the  wet- 
lands that  drain  into  Lake  Simcoe  and 
the  forested  headwaters  of  the  Ganar- 
aska  River.  I saw  various  types  of  devel- 
opment, from  industrial  parks  to  strip 
commercial  developments  to  "rural 


estate"  homes  surrounding  golf 
courses. 

I found  that  greenlands  are  impor- 
tant for  environmental  protection  and 
health  as  well  as  for  recreation  and 
aesthetics.  The  Oak  Ridges  Moraine,  a 
height  of  land  stretching  160  kilo- 
metres from  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
to  the  Trent  River,  is  particularly 
environmentally  sensitive;  it  serves 
to  recharge  and  discharge  ground- 
water,  the  source  of  many  of  the  rivers 
flowing  into  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Simcoe  and  of  the  wells  in 
and  around  Caledon  East, 

Aurora,  Newmarket,  Stouff- 
ville,  Uxbridge  and  other 
communities. 

A number  of  studies 
show  that  urban  green 
spaces  and  forests  help 
people  maintain  their  phy- 
sical and  mental  health  by 
allowing  them  to  escape,  at 
least  temporarily,  from  the 
sometimes  stressful  condi- 
tions experienced  in  a metropolis  like 
Toronto. 

I concluded  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  link  land-use  planning  deci- 
sions to  environmental  concerns.  The 
environment  should  be  taken  into 
account  before  bulldozers  move  in. 
Unless  we  take  action  now,  our  chil- 
dren will  not  know  the  natural  splen- 
dour of  open  space  and  green  areas 
much  longer.  If  we  simply  allow  urban 
sprawl  to  continue  the  way  it  has  in 
the  past,  we  will  lose  many  green  spaces 
by  default. 

Let  me  be  more  specific  about  my 
concerns  and  recommenda- 
tions. Right  now,  the  Greater 
Toronto  Area,  which  includes  the  re- 
gions of  Halton,  Peel,  York  and  Dur- 
ham as  well  as  Metro,  contains  less 
than  four  million  people.  Most  esti- 
mates call  for  that  number  to  increase 
by  about  two  million  in  the  next  20  to 
30  years.  It's  not  just  a question  of  num- 
bers. Much  more  land  is  now  used  to 
house  people  than  ever  before.  The  av- 


erage person  living  in  the  town  of 
Aurora,  for  example,  lives  and  works 
in  about  one-sixth  the  density  of 
people  in  the  City  of  Toronto. 

If  you  walk  around  the  St.  George 
campus,  you  will  see  medium-density 
residential  neighbourhoods,  offices 
and  even  some  industry  readily  acces- 
sible by  public  transit.  If  you  drive 
around  Aurora,  you  will  see  homes, 
offices  and  industry  using  up  much 
more  land  per  occupant.  Virtually  all 
travel  is  by  car.  A six-lane  expressway 
is  needed  to  transport  the 
same  number  of  people  as 
can  travel  on  a single  sub- 
way line. 

My  greenlands  report 
advocates  tighter  land-use 
controls,  greater  emphasis 
on  land-use  stewardship 
and  some  additional  expen- 
ditures for  public  acquisi- 
tion. The  implementation 
of  the  recommendations 
would  protect  greenlands 
without  stopping  development.  How- 
ever, development  would  be  restricted, 
leaving  more  land  in  a natural  state. 
The  recommendations  of  the  report 
were  supported  by  the  "watershed" 
report  released  by  David  Crombie  early 
in  September  on  the  future  of  the 
Toronto  waterfront.  With  respect  to 
planning  controls,  my  report  recom- 
mends: 

• a provincial  greenlands  strategy  for 
the  Greater  Toronto  Area 

• restriction  of  development  in  975  ar- 
eas identified  as  greenlands  including 
wetlands,  river  valleys,  environmen- 
tally sensitive  areas  and  areas  of  natu- 
ral and  scientific  interest 

• rigorous  scrutiny  of  all  development 
proposals  in  the  Oak  Ridges  Moraine 
area  to  safeguard  the  environmental 
sensitivity  of  the  moraine 

• creation  of  a continuous  trail  system 
to  link  the  major  natural  features  of  the 
Greater  Toronto  Area:  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpment, the  Oak  Ridges  Moraine,  the 
river  valleys  and  the  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Simcoe  shorelines 


• protection  of  farmland  through  re- 
gional official  plans  setting  out  areas 
where  only  rural  development  propos- 
als could  be  considered 

• protection  of  trees  from  destruction 
prior  to  development  approval. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  the 
implementation  of  the 
greenlands  report?  Ruth 
Grier,  the  minister  of  the  environment 
and  minister  responsible  for  the 
Greater  Toronto  Area,  has  stated  that 
environmental  protection  will  play  a 
part  in  every  decision  made  by  the  new 
government.  However,  as  any  politi- 
cian can  attest,  difficult  trade-offs  must 
be  made,  often  among  a variety  of 
"good"  causes  — green  space,  recrea- 
tion and  affordable  housing,  for  ex- 
ample. 

What  can  faculty,  staff  or  students 
at  U of  T do  if  they  agree  with  the  de- 
sirability of  preserving  open  space  close 
to  an  expanding  urban  area?  First,  let 
the  new  premier  and  minister  of  the 
environment  know  your  views.  A let- 
ter or,  better,  a visit  to  your  MPP  can 
make  a difference.  Second,  join  a group 
working  to  preserve  areas  of  environ- 
mental, recreational  or  scientific  inter- 
est. There  are  many  local  groups  con- 
cerned with  specific  sites  and  the 
Conservation  Council  of  Ontario  has 
advocated  a greenland  use  plan  for  the 
entire  province. 

U of  T could  organize  a talent  bank 
on  the  environment.  Members  of  the 
University  community  with  environ- 
mental expertise  could  list  their  area 
of  interest  on  a central  computer.  Indi- 
viduals or  groups  seeking  help  with  en- 
vironmental issues  could  access  the 
talent  bank  on  or  off  campus.  Such  a 
talent  bank  would  enable  the  environ- 
mental expertise  of  many  members  of 
the  University  community  to  be  better 
known  and  disseminated  to  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

We  can  ensure  that  our  children  — 
and  their  children  — have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  their  own  open 
spaces.  But  we  must  take  action  now! 


Greenlands 
are  important 
for  health  and 
recreation 
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